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Difficulties of the Small Works. 


Ar a time when, in so many directions, industrial con- 
cerns tend to grow larger, the question of amalgamation 
is very much in the air in the gas industry—indeed, ac- 
to a greater 


extent than the best interests of the industry demand. It 
is a matter, however, about which there has been a good 
deal done and a great deal said; and progress is being 
made, even if only at a slow rate. 

Like most questions, that of amalgamation has its two 
sides, and must be decided on the balance of advantage ; 
the balance of advantage lying with the cheapest gas and 
the best service, with all that it implies. These are the 
two weapons in which the gas industry has to place its 
faith; and they must be sought wherever they are to be 
found. If they are to be obtained in amalgamation, that 
does not necessarily imply insufficiency either on the part 
of the small gas-works or of the ‘‘ small ’’ manager. Both 
have performed yeoman service to the industry; and the 
handicaps, which they have too often suffered, confer 
merit upon their accomplishments. But times change; 
and what met the circumstances of yesterday will be 
totally inadequate to fill the needs of to-morrow. This 
can be taken as applying to our industry, which is faced 
with increasing efforts on the part of other claimants to 
popular favour. 

As has already been remarked, if the gas industry is to 
continue to progress, cheap gas and good service are 
essential; and these are among the advantages that Mr. 
E. W. Bonsey, in a paper submitted at last week’s meet- 
ing of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Associa- 
tion, urges are to be reaped by small gas undertakings 
through being controlled by a larger company. Really, 
it is not correct to say ‘‘ among,”’ for all the advantages 
affect in some way one or other of these two aims. Mr. 
Bonsey is able to speak from experience, which he has 
gained in a good school. His Company—the British Gas 
Light Company—have, as our readers are well aware, 
recently acquired a controlling interest in a number of 
undertakings, and to him has fallen the task of re-or- 
ganizing some of the distribution departments involved. 
Something of what this has meant will be gathered from 
the fact that in the case of one town at any rate it was 
decided to scrap the whole of the existing distribution 
system and lay entirely new mains throughout the district. 
Having looked to the external work, the internal or- 
ganization of subsidiary undertakings has to be taken in 
hand ; and on this the author had much useful information 
to impart. After quoting his experiences in illustration 
of o'd methods and up-to-date practice, Mr. Bonsey had 
no hesitation in expressing the opinion that the fusion 
of these smaller units is the right course. The increases 


” 


cording to some, it remains ‘‘in the air 





in consumption resulting from this policy which he was 
able to set out must leave one in little doubt as to the 
correctness of his view. 

Assuming that the policy of amalgamation will con- 
tinue, as we have not the slightest doubt will be the case, 
and probably at a more rapid rate than hitherto, there is 
one thing we should wish to be continually borne in mind 
—the human element, or the personal touch. This was 
referred to at the meeting of the Eastern Counties Asso- 
ciation, and it is a matter of the first importance. With 
growth in the size of an undertaking, close ‘‘ personal 
touch’’ must become more difficult to maintain; but it 
must be. upheld as far as possible. This we know is the 
feeling of the administration of the British Gas Light 
Company, who have won general admiration by showing 
that their business, though carried on over so large a part 
of England, can be conducted on ‘‘ happy family ’’ lines. 


Experience of Gas Dehydration. 


AN interesting paper contributed to the Convention of the 
American Gas Association is that of Mr. Charles Cooper, 
M.Sc., Chief of the Technical Staff of Messrs. W. C. 
Holmes & Co., Ltd., the originators of gas drying, outlin- 
ing the experience of gas dehydration in Great Britain 
during the three years in which their process has been ope- 
rated. Though this is not, of course, the first occasion on 
which an English engineer has been invited to address the 
American Association at their annual meetings, it may, 
we suggest, be taken as a compliment and as an acknow- 
ledgment that progress in some directions has been more 
rapid in this country than in America. England has some- 
times been censured for her reluctance to adopt new ideas 
and pioneer technical development as compared with other 
countries. In this instance, however, the process which 
was first described in the paper by Mr. C. Harris before 
the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Mana- 
gers in 1927 has been accorded—judging by the number 
of works now distributing dried gas—both fair trial and 
ready acceptance. We gather from the information con- 
tained in Mr. Cooper’s paper, which is published in extenso 
in our issue to-day, that works of all capacities ranging 
from 250,000 c.ft. to 20 million c.ft. daily are now dis- 
tributing dehydrated gas. 

Commenting on the paper by Mr. Harris in the ‘‘ Jour- 
vAL ”’ for Nov. 23, 1927, we said that it marked an im- 
portant conversion from crude to scientific practice in 
dealing with moisture in gas, and that the solution to the 
problem appeared, as far as could be ascertained at that 
time, successful both technically and practically. The 
past two years have demonstrated that our idea had 
substance; the total daily gas made actually going out 
dehydrated is now over 50 million c.ft., and plants for 
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treating a further 4o millions are contracted for or under 
construction. However, we are not a statistical bureau; 
what interests us most about Mr. Cooper’s paper—an 
interest which will doubtless be shared by our readers— 
is how the possible disadvantages of the process have 
proved to be theoretical bogeys of no great consequence, 
and how the suggested advantages have been amply 
gained. Regarding the former, there was the suspicion 
that dried gas would dry the leathers of meters and 
governors. Examination of meters and governor leathers 
in districts supplying dried gas has proved that any fears 
in this direction are groundless. Then there was the idea 
that much trouble would be caused by dust being carried 
forward from the mains into the service pipes; and here 
again the fear has not been justified, for it has been shown 
that at ordinary velocities existing in consumers’ services 
the dust which can be transported is infinitesimal in size 
and in total quantity, and that oil spraying as gener- 
ally practised will definitely retain rust deposits in Situ. 
Another objection raised to dehydration was the loss of 
volume of the gas as measured (saturated) for calorific 
value determinations at the works and as metered (dried) 
at the consumers’ premises. Actually the loss experienced 
has not been as great as the calculated loss, due in part 
to the fact that in ordinary practice every cubic foot of 
water pumped from the drips represents 1250 c.ft. of gas 
for which the seller is not paid. However, official pro- 
vision will doubtless be made in the near future for allow- 
ing for the state of moisture of the gas at the point of 
consumption; and this will eradicate the objection. 

In the ‘‘ JournAL ”’ for July 17, Mr. S. E. Whitehead, 
of Portsmouth, painted a rosy picture of the advantages 
derived from dried gas, the pigments he used being actual 
facts relating to the Portsmouth distribution system. Mr. 
Cooper paints on a larger canvas, but the effect is equally 
bright. He states simply that an almost immediate reduc- 
tion of stoppage complaints has resulted in every case 
where the distribution system has been dried out; and this 
statement applies to stoppages from all sources, includ- 
ing dust and corrosion products. With regard to meter 
replacements, these have been reduced by 30 p.ct. in the 
district of the Company who installed the first dehydra- 
tion plant; and the author adduces evidence to demon- 
strate that the distribution of dried gas has not resulted 
in greater leakage in this country. In fairness Mr. Cooper 
mentions, albeit in perplexity, the paper by Mr. H. L. 
Masser, who, at last year’s convention of the ‘‘ A.G.A.,”’ 
dealt with the distribution problems of changing from 
manufactured gas to natural gas service in Los Angeles. 
The leakage when manufactured gas was supplied was 
16 p.ct.; the corresponding figure when natural 
was pumped through the mains was 26 p.ct. Mr. Masser 
arrived at the conclusion that many minute leaks, pre- 
viously water sealed, became dry and open; and as a 
partial remedy he resorted to oil injection. Perhaps dis- 
cussion on this point at the meeting of the American Gas 
\ssociation to-day will elucidate this matter and also throw 
light on the experience related last year by Mr. Masser 
concerning the number of service complaints caused by 
dust on the change-over from manufactured gas to natural 
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It will be remembered that last July Mr. Whitehead 
cited reasons for his preference for installing drying plant 
between the station meters and the holders. Mr. Cooper 
says that every dry holder should store dry gas, and we 
think that no one will disagree with this; but he mentions 
that cases have arisen where it has been found advisable 
to place the dehydration plant after the holders, and that 
these conditions can be met efficiently without undue loss 
of pressure of the gas, which is an all-important considera- 
tion. We have written at some length on this subject of 
gas drying because we think that its introduction into 
general gas supply implies true economy by conserving 
the vast amount of the industry’s capital sunk in under- 
ground mains and services, and means better service to 
the consumer. Gas has the well-earned reputation to up- 
hold that wholesale interruptions in its supply are un- 
known, in which respect it has a definite advantage over 
electricity; and if dehydration eliminates constituents 
which may possibly cause interruption in supply to the 
individual consumer, then another step forward will have 
been made. 





. . 

An Assessment Principle. 
Tue Appeal of the Bath Gas Company to Quarter Sessions 
from the assessment confirmed by the Bath Assessment 
Committee will be of considerable interest at a time when 
the majority of gas undertakings are dealing with the new 
assessments necessitated by the Rating and Valuation 
Act, 1925. At the hearing of the case before the Asscss- 
ment Committee the valuer to the Rating Authority based 
the assessment on an entirely new principle.. In estimat- 
ing the amount to which the tenant was entitled as the 
remuneration on his capital, the valuer to the Rating 
Authority had based his calculations upon the theory | 
the net receipts of the undertaking represented a si 
which was to be divided between the hypothetical la 
lord, the hypothetical tenant, and the rates. He there 
upon allotted 55 p.ct. of this sum to the tenant, regarding 
the remaining 45 p.ct. as the share of the hypothetical 
landlord. The usuai information which is required for 
estimating the tenant’s capital in the ordinary manner 
was not demanded from the Gas Company, and was there- 
fore not before the Assessment Committee during the 
hearing of the case. 

Against a theory so revolutionary, the Gas Com- 
pany appealed to Quarter Sessions, and for the purpose 
of obtaining a clear issue at the hearing accepted the 
figures of the Rating Authority in respect of gross re- 
ceipts, tenant’s working expenses, and maintenance. The 
Rating Authority, however, contended that by appealing 
against the decision of the Assessment Committee the 
Gas Undertaking had opened the whole case, and that 
they were entitled to put searching questions to the Com- 
pany, not only with respect to the matter raised by the 
Company in their case, but also in regard to those items 
which had been admitted by the Company. 

The hearing was lengthy, and occupied the whole of 
the time of the Court on Oct. 4 and 5; and judgment was 
given by the Recorder on Monday, Oct. 7. The Recorder 
gave a closely reasoned and comprehensive judgment, in 
which he criticized the basis upon which the remuneration 
due to the tenant had been fixed by the Assessment Com- 
mittee. He stated that he was not convinced that in 
ordinary cases any necessity for a new method existed, 
and that, even if he had been convinced, he did not think 
that he would have departed from the regular practice and 
the regular custom, being satisfied that it was a proper 
result. He stated that if any change was to be made in 
a long-established method of valuation, it should not be 
adopted until the following conditions were found: (1) 
That there was a consensus of opinion by valuers gener- 
ally that it is necessary, and not when there is no such 
consensus. (2) That it could be proved that the whole 
method had broken down, (3) That the new method had 
been confirmed by legislation. 

The Recorder stated that he adopted the contention 
of the Gas Company as to the method upon which tenant's 
capital should be estimated, and rejected the contention 
of the Rating Authority. This being so, it made it neces- 
sary for him to examine the figures in detail. The usual 
expenses allowed under tenant’s capital, such as the cost 
of meters and cookers, &c., were then considered, and 
the Recorder allowea 15 p.ct. on the sum of these items 
as the remuneration of the tenant. 

The Recorder then went on to call attention to the at- 
tempts of the Rating Authority to raise matters be/ore 
him which had not been considered when the case was 
before the Assessment Committee and against which no 
appeal had been made by the Gas Company. The 
Recorder stated that he desired to express a very strong 
opinion that it was most inconvenient for a case to be 
conducted in a wrong manner before the Assessment (o0m- 
mittee upon a certain basis of figures, even when the 
question of principle upon those figures was ultimately 
raised, and then for that to be entirely thrown over when 
the case came to an appeal, so that, as happened in this 
case, it became necessary to examine a number of matters 
into which the Assessment Committee had never had the 
advantage of making a real investigation, and upon w! ich 
the valuers for the Assessment Committee had not mace 
the full and detailed inquiries which they conducted after 
the appeal had been launched. 
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Estimation of Tenant's Capital. 


Tue Recorder stated that the main point in the case was 
the principle upon which tenant’s capital should be esti- 
mated, and that it was unfortunate, in view of the attitude 
taken up by the valuers for the Rating Authority, that this 
matter was never investigated, at all events in any detail, 
before the Assessment Committee—the result being that 
the officials of the Gas Company had been under an obli- 
gation to explain to him their case without having the 
advantage which they would otherwise have enjoyed 
of knowing beforehand the type of criticism which was 
likely to be directéd against their contention at the hear- 
ing of the Appeal. He was satisfied that the Officials 
of the Company had done their best to furnish all informa- 
tion which might reasonably and properly be required in 
this matter, and he expressed no opinion regarding the 
suggestion made by the Rating Authority that the Gas 
Company had been disinclined to furnish information re- 
quired by the Rating Authority. He found, however, 
that he could not accept all the figures put forward by the 
Company, and, as a result, was unable to decrease the 
actual amount at which the Company had been assessed 
by the Rating Committee. 

The result was, therefore, that, though the Company 
succeeded in upholding the long-established principle upon 
which gas undertakings have for many years been 
assessed for rating purposes, their appeal was dismissed 
purely upon the question of figures. Owing, however, to 
what the Recorder described as the unbusinesslike proce- 
dure adopted by the Rating Authority in demanding an 
investigation before him of figures which had never 
been considered before the Assessment Committee, the 
Recorder stated that he would not award full costs against 
the Company, and made an order that the Company should 
pay half the cost of the Rating Authority, those costs to 
include only one Counsel’s fee. 











‘B.C.G.A.’’ Conference. 

In this issue there ‘will be found the full programme for 
the forthcoming Eastbourne Conference of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association. It is an attractive one in every re- 
spect. The presence of Royalty will add lustre to the proceed- 
ings, in which work and recreation will be admirably propor- 
tioned. Mr. Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., has determined to 
make his Presidential year a memorable one; and there is no 
doubt whatever that he will succeed. 


Institution Autumn Meeting and Charter Dinner. 

Following upon the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ Conference, there is to 
be, on Nov. 13 and 14, the Autumn Meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, under the Presidency of Mr. C. S. Shapley, 
of Leeds, with a dinner at the Criterion Restaurant on the 
first-named date to celebrate the granting of the Royal Charter. 
This meeting is an innovation, and the details of the pro- 
gramme set forth elsewhere in this issue indicate that ample 
scope will be provided for discussion. In the main, the busi- 
ness will consist of consideration of reports submitted at the 
Annual Meeting, which there was not then an opportunity of 
dealing with fully. In addition, however, to the valuable 
matter contained in these reports, there will be wide interest 
in an item tabled for the afternoon of the first day—i.e., 
Wednesday, Nov. 13. We refer to a statement on the use of 
creosote in carburetted water gas plants. 


Committee on Gas Poisoning. 

It will be seen from later pages that the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, with Sir Evelyn Cecil as Chair- 
man, to inquire into the question of gas poisoning fatalities, 
have got fully to work. At the earliest possible stage, the 
Committee invited the Press, in the interests of the community 
generally, not to give undue prominence to any particular 
aspects of the inquiry which might tend to promote suicide by 
gas. The first witness (Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson, from the 
General Register Office) quoted a number of suicide statistics, 
from which it appeared that the commonest form of suicide in 
1928 was coal gas poisoning with 1086 deaths ; drowning coming 
next with g59. Mr. F. W. Goodenough, who followed, stated 





that the number of accidental deaths attributable to gas poison- 
ing was such as to indicate the relative freedom of the popu- 
lation from fatalities due to this cause. 


The ‘‘ Gas Salesman ’’ Supplement. 

With this month we begin once more the winter season, 
during which the ‘‘ Gas Salesman *’ Supplement appears with 
the ‘‘ JourNAL ” twice, instead of once, monthly. On this oc- 
casion, however, October embraces five Wednesdays, and the 
‘*Gas Salesman ”’ appears with this week’s number, rather 
than with the second issue of the month. There are in it re- 
ports of several Circle meetings; and readers will be glad to 
see the portrait of Mr. H. Ernest Hunt, whose series of ad- 
dresses on ‘‘ The Higher Salesmanship ’’ is creating wide- 
spread interest. It is our feeling that we have been privileged 
in securing the opportunity of offering to salesmen these articles 
from the pen of a deep thinker. They should prove helpful all 
round; for if the gas salesman is to win through, it will be by 
his own strength of purpose, and not through any weakness on 
the part of his competitors. 


The Index. 

The five-number month, and the inclusion of the ‘* Gas 
Salesman ’’ Supplement with this issue of the ‘‘ JournaL,”’ 
has made it necessary to vary the date for including the Index. 
Will readers please note that the Index to the last quarterly 
volume of the ‘‘ JournaL’”’ (July to September) will be in- 
cluded in next week’s number? 


Tar and the Small Gas-Works. 

Indebtedness is acknowledged to the management of the 
Horsens (Denmark) Gas-Works, from whom, as a consequence 
of the article entitled ‘‘ Tar and the Small Gas-Works,’’ we 
have received a translation of a paper read by Mr. J. Qvist 
before the Association of Danish Gas-Works Directors. . This 
paper discusses the preparation of ordinary road tar for surface 
treatment at any small gas-works; and the author says tar of 
good quality can be produced. The plant must, however, be 
cheap, and it must be worked to capacity. The paper illus- 
trates a plant of this character, of the intermittent type. Plants 
as described by Mr. Qvist are, we are informed, in use with 
most satisfactory results in the gas-works at Flensborg, 
62,000 inhabitants; Vejle, 25,000; Viborg, 15,000; Varde, 
6000; Hillerd, 8000; Horsens, 28,000; and Odense, 61,000. A 
number of other Danish Gas-Works are intending to take up 
the manufacture of Road Board tar. At Horsens and Viborg, 
the gas-works not only deal with their own tar, but receive 
crude tar from England (and other Danish gas-works) for treat- 
ment. 


i 
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FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


Oct. 17.—Society oF British Gas INpustTRIES.—Meeting of 
Council in the afternoon. 

Oct. 19.—YorksHIRE Junior Gas AssociaTIon.—Annual 
General Meeting. Address by Mr. C. S. Shapley. 

Oct. 19.—WaLes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AsSOCIA- 
TION.—Opening Meeting. 

Oct. 24-25.—InstTITUTE OF FuEL.—Annual conference at the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers. 

Oct. 25.—LoNDON AND SouTHERN District Junior Gas As- 
SOCIATION.—Opening meeting and re-union at the West- 
minster Technical Institute at 7.30 p.m. 

Oct. 28-30.—BritisH ComMerciaL Gas AssociaTiIon.—Annual 
Conference at Eastbourne. 

Nov. 2.—MuIpLaNnD JuNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION.—Visit to Saltley 

Works, Birmingham. : 

6.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas As- 

SOCIATION.—Visit to the Works of the Stanton Ironworks 

Company, near Nottingham, 

7.—MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF 

ManaGers.—Autumn meeting. 

9.—ScottisH Junior Gas AssociaTION (EASTERN Dis- 

TRICT).—Joint Meeting with Western District in Glasgow. 

Nov. 13-14.—INsTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—General meeting 
in London. 

Nov. 20.—Society or British Gas 
General Meeting, Hotel Metropole. 

Nov. 22.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS AND 
ManacGers.—General meeting at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
W.C., 2.15 p.m. 





Nov. 


Nov. Gas 


ENGINEERS AND 


Nov. 


INDUSTRIES.—Autumn 
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PERSONAL. PRESENTATION TO. MR. C. S. SHAPLEY. 


We learn that Mr. Sr1pney F. CHAMBERLAIN, who has for over Marking his Presidency of the Chartered Institution 
thirty years represented the firm of Messrs. Thomas Glover & : x! 
Co., Ltd., in the Eastern Counties of England, is taking up Mr. C. S. Shapley, Engineer and Manager of the Leed — 
his new position at the Head Office of the firm at 48, Grosvenor | Department, was the guest last week at a social gathering in 
Gardens, London, S.W. 1, at the end of this month. In future | the Hotel Metropole, Leeds, in celebration of his appointment 
the duty of representation in that area will be carried out by | as President of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Mr. Cuarctes GLOverR CLarRK,who has been with the firm since Over a thousand persons subscribed to a presentation, which 
his apprenticeship with them. We wish both these gentlemen | took the form of a large gramophone and wireless set com. 
every success in their new spheres. bined, and a handsome presentation book, and all elasses of 


5 ‘ employees in the Department were represented in the assen:)ly. 
Mr. J. L. Watkins, who was articled as a pupil to Mr. W. | In addition, many members of the City Council attended, in 

Prince, late Engineer and Manager to the Tipton Gas Depart- | cluding Alderman G. Ratcliffe, and Councillors G. H. Green- 

ment, has now a position with the Compania Petrolera | smith, A. E. Ives, J. Clarke, R. Tortington, and J. Friend. 





















Lobitos, and ts at present engaged in the extraction of gasoline Councillor CLarke, who presided, said that Mr. Shapley, by 
from natural gas. his election to President of the Institution, had attained the 
bal peak position in his profession. He was pleased to announce 

i that out of a total of ten members of the Gas Committee, eight 

OBITUARY were present to lend their support to the presentation. Further 


evidence of the regard in which Mr. Shapley was held by the 

In our last issue we referred with regret to the death, at a | Committee and his staff, he said, would be difficult to find. 
London nursing home on Oct. 2, of Mr. H. DouGias Burn, Mr. J. GARSIDE (Gas Inspection Department), in making the 
the Managing Director of Metropolitan Gas Meters, Ltd., of | presentation, congratulated Mr. Shapley on behalf of all pre- 
Nottingham and London. Mr. Burn was well known among | Sent on his appointment. The presentation was prompted by a 
gas engineers throughout England, and had been a Director of | simcere desire to “ recognition from a staff who were 
the Company for 29 years. The funeral took place at Norwood proud to claim Mr. Shapley as their Chief. 





Cemetery on Saturday, Oct. 6. Mr. C. H. Mitcnet outlined the improvements which Mr. 
y y Shapley had initiated since coming to Leeds eleven years ag: 
> both in the works and in the conditions of labour for the 


: workers. His influence, he said, had been felt throughout the 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—The Council of the Institution | West Riding. 

of Civil Engineers have awarded the Indian Premium for Mr. SHaPLey, who was accompanied by Mrs. Shapley, re- 
Session 1928-29 to Mr. H. N. Colam, B.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. | sponded, and thanked the subscribers to the presentation, and 
(Simla), and a Webb Prize to Mr. C. Gribble, M.Inst.C.E. | expressed gratitude to the Gas Committee for their encouraging 
(London). They have also made the following awards for | support and permission to accept the Presidency of the In- 
Session 1928-29 in respect of selected engineering papers, pub- | stitution. Gas, he added, was still a vital industry, but, com- 
lished without discussion: Telford Premiums to Messrs. H. | pared with coal mining and other industries, suffered from lack 
Chatley, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E, (Shanghai); E. B. S. Powell, | of publicity in the Press. It behoved the managers throughout 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. (London); R. D. Gwyther, M.C., M.Sc., | the country to obtain more support for the industry, for practi- 
M.Inst.C.E. (Jersey); R. D, Brown, M.Inst.C.E, (Manchester); | cally every citizen of Leeds and every ratepayer in the country 
E. Parry, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (London); A. B. Miller, D.S.O., | used gas in their homes. : 
M.C., M.Sc. (Weybridge); G. B. R. Pimm, Assoc:M.Inst.C.E. Musical entertainment was provided by a number of well- 
(Bristol); W. H. Clark, M.Inst.C.E. (Johannesburg); and | known local artists, many of whom are members of the Gas 
F. W. H. Downing, B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. (Bombay). | Department staff. ‘ 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 





























Touch a review of the past week does not reveal many | 34s. 3d., 34s. 6d., South Metropolitan 100, 100}, South Sub- 
bright features, the stock markets, notwithstanding the recent ” urban 5 p.ct. 103, Tottenham 32 p.ct. 105, Tuscan 37s. 6d., 
critical events, were distinctly brighter. It is true that the Uxbridge 5 p.ct. 96. Supplementary prices, East Surrey 5: 
chief interest was in the investment sections; but in many “7 pref. A ha , . i : 
cases Industrials and the more speculative shares closed with WebNEsDay.—Alliance and Dublin 969, British 5 p.ct. em 
prices more favourable to holders. Gilt-edged stocks, however,  9°% Gas Light and Coke 17s. 103d., 18s., 18s. 13d., 3 p.ct. deb. 
benefited the most, and in the present state of the market there 57) Imperial Continental 402, 403, Primitiva 34s. 3d., South 


was difficulty in satisfying the demand. Even Home Rails Metropolitan 993, 100, 100}, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 104. 

came in for a good deal of attention, and Foreign Bonds were | Supplementary prices, Liverpool 5 p.ct. 943. 

more sought after than for many weeks past. = Puurspay.—Alliance and Dublin 973, Bombay 17s. 6d., 15s., 
In the Gas Market, other than recoveries of 10 points in Cape Town 93, Commercial 93, Croydon sliding-scale EO§, 100, 

Imperial Continental capital, 6} points in South Shields con- | ™@X. div. 82, European 143, 143, Gas Light and Coke 17s. o(., 


solidated, and 1s. 6d. in Primitiva ordinary shares, there is | 17S- 103d., 18s., 18s. 14d., 18s. 3d., 4 p.ct. pref. 71}, 723, 5 p.tt. 
nothing of particular significance to record, and, excepting deb. 983, Imperial Continental 393, 398, 400, 32 p.ct. deb. 72, 
several ex div. variations, most of the changes in the quota- Primitiva 34s. gd., South Metropolitan 993, Tuscan 30s. 
tions were again in a downward direction. From the small Supplementary prices, Montevideo 6 p.ct. deb. 99}, 100, W 
number of transactions it is clear that holders have confidence ford Pa. ror, * B”’ 91}. > 

in their investments, but forced sales produced some exceptional | Fripay.—Alliance and Dublin 975. British 1153, 4 p.ct. deb. 
bargains, among which were Commercial ordinary at 93 and 72, Croydon 106, European 14}, 143, 143, 15, Gas Light and 
Uxbridge 5 p.ct. at 95. The latter stock, with its 7 p.ct. divi- Coke 18s., 18s. 13d., 18s. 23d., 18s. 3d., 3 p.ct. deb. 57, Primi- 
dend, is very attractive. There is a rumour that there is the _ tiva 35s. 3d., 4 p.ct. cons. deb. 813, South Metropolitan 1 
possibility of a new issue shortly; and should this materialize, | South Suburban 5 p.ct. deb. 95. Supplementary prices, A 

it is a foregone conclusion that a much better price will be 10 p.ct. 11], 12, Brighton and Hove 7 p.ct. deb. 1o1, © 


obtained than the present quotation indicates. Town 5 p.ct. deb. 73, Liverpool 5 p.ct. deb. 983, 99. 
The following transactions were recorded during the week : Money was abundant in Lombard Street, as is usual at 
Monpay.—Alliance and Dublin 96, British 5 p.ct. deb. 963, | end of the week. Five p.ct. was charged for fresh advances; 


Commercial 93, Croydon sliding-scale 106, max. div. 82, Gas and though lenders adhered to 53 p.ct. during the early hours 
Light and Coke 17s. 1o4d., 17s. 114d., 18s., 18s. 13d., 18s. 23d., | for renewals, the rate ultimately fell to 43 p.ct. The ease ! 
3) p.ct. max, 61, 614, 4 p.ct. pref. 72}, 3 p.ct. deb. 563, 57, 573, | money led to a further weakening in discount quotations in 
58, 5 p.ct. deb. 98}, Imperial Continental 395, 3974, 399%, 400, spite of the fact that Treasury Bills were allotted 
402, 403, Montevideo 106, Oriental 112, 112}, Primitiva £6 5s. 3°42d. p.ct.—a slight increase of 23d. p.ct. above th 
338. 4)d., 338. 6d., South African 82s. 6d., South Metropolitan previous week’s average rate. 









100, 100$ 100}, 3 p.ct. deb. 55, Southampton 5 p.ct. max. 78, There was little change in Foreign currency rates. Sterling 

Tottenham 3} p.ct. 106}, Uxbridge 5 p.ct. 95. Supplementary on New York, after touching 4.86y%, finished at 4.863°. 7! 

prices, Eastbourne ‘‘ B ”’ 100. Paris rate was less favourable to sterling at 123.94; and 
Tuespay.—British 1153, 116, 5 p.ct. deb. 963, Cape Town rates were: Belgas, 34.863; pesetas, 32.753; Italian lire, 92.95; 

9}, Commercial 93, Gas Light and Coke 17s. gd., 17s. 10}d., Dutch florins, 12.093; and German marks, 20.393. 

18s., 18s. 1id., 18s. 3d., 3 p.ct. deb. 57, Hastings and St. The Bank Rate is 6} p.ct., to which it was raised from 


Leonards 3} p.ct. 78, Imperial Continental 397, 400, 401, 402, 53 p.ct. on Sept. 26. The Banks’ deposit rate is 43 p.ct., and 
Maidstone § p.ct. 123, 3 p.ct. deb. 53, Primitiva 39s. 9d., 34s., | the deposit rates of the Discount Houses are 4} and 4 p.ct. 
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AUTUMN MEETING OF THE INSTITUTION. 
Wednesday, Nov. 13, and Thursday, Nov. 14. 


The Autumn Meeting for the discussion of Reséarch Reports 
will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 13 and 14, at the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 2, under the Chairmanship of the President, Mr. C. S. 
SHAPLEY, Engineer and General Manager, City Gas Department, 
Leeds. As will be seen from the following agenda, a dinner to 
celebrate the granting of the Royal Charter will be held at the 
Criterion Restaurant on Wednesday evening, Nov. 13, at 7.15 for 
7.50 p.m. 





Wednesday, Nov. 13. 


11.0 a.m. Charter By-Laws. 
Supplementary Report to the 23rd Report of the Joint Research 
Committee of the Institution and Leeds University. 
Discussion of the 22nd and 23rd Reports of the Joint Research 
Committee of the Institution and Leeds University—Studies 
in Carbonization—Parts IV. and V. 
Discussion of the Gas Research Fellowship, 1929, Report. 
2.30 p.m. Statement on Use of Creosote in.C.W.G. Plants. 


Discussion of the Report of the Refractory Materials Joint 
Committee, 1929. 
7.15 p.m. for 7.30 p.m. Charter Dinner at the Criterion Restaurant, Pic- 
cadilly Circus (Jermyn Stréet entrance), 


Thursday, Nov. 14. 





11.0 a.m. Discussion of the rst-Report of the Ammonia Sub-Committee 
2.309 p.m. Discussion of the 3rd Report of the Effluents Sub-Committee 


| NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Central Executive Board of the National 
Gas Council took place on Oct. 8 at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
§.W. 1—Sir Davip Mitne-WartsoON in the Chair. 


AREA Gas SupPPLY COMMITTEE. 


It was reported that Mr. S. S. Ogilvie (Joint Manager) had 
given evidence on the previous day, on behalf of the gas in- 
dustry, before the Area Gas Supply Committee, and had been 
closely cross-examined by the Committee for several hours. It 
was also reported that, with reference to the leading article 
appearing in ‘‘ The Times ”’ on Sept. 11, under the heading of 
“ Surplus Gas and Electricity,’’ the President had replied in a 
letter which was published in ‘‘ The Times” on Sept. 13, 
pointing out that such statements as were contained in the 
article in question were ill-advised, in view of the fact that the 
subject was still sub judice. 


CaRBON MONOXIDE INQUIRY. 


The proof of evidence to be submitted by Mr. F. W. Good- 
enough, C.B.E., on behalf of the gas industry before the De- 
partmental Committee on Sept. 10, was approved. 


UNDERGROUND Gas ESCAPES. 


An Interim Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Central Executive Board to investigate the question of under- 
ground gas escapes and the desirability of inspection or venti- 
lation was approved, and it was agreed that a copy should be 
circulated to members of the Council. 


RaTING APPEALS: Batu Gas COMPANY. 


It was reported that the Council had succeeded in their ob- 
ject in supporting the appeal of this Company from the Assess- 
ment confirmed by their local Assessment Committee—in that 
the Recorder rejected the method of assessment adopted by the 
Assessment Committee, stating that he considered that the 
orthodox method of taking 15 p.ct. upon the tenant’s capital 
should be adhered to until it had been expressly discarded by 
\ct of Parliament. 

In the case of two other Gas Companies where the Assess- 
ment Committees had departed from the orthodox method of 
valuation ahd had endeavoured to assess the Company upon 
the structural value, it was reported that, owing to the action 
of the Council, negotiations were now pending with a view to 
remedying the position. It was considered improbable that 
either case would be taken to Quarter Sessions. 

Wortp PowER CONFERENCE. 

It was reported that the Statutes of the World Power Con- 

eres had been amended so as to extend the scope of the 


Conference to include fuel as well as power, and to provide for 
the participation of fuel experts in addition to power engineers. 


f 


BritisH INDUSTRIES Farr. 
It was intimated that arrangements were being made to hold 
a Joint Gas Conference at the British Industries Fair to take 
place at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, from Feb, 18 to 20 
next, and that full particulars of the programme would be 
Issucd to members of the Council through the medium of the 
Monthly Reports, 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Conference at Eastbourne. 


The following programme has been arranged for the Eighteenth 
Annual General Meeting and Conference of the British Commer- 
cial Gas Association to be held at Eastbourne on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, Oct. 28, 29, and 30, 1929, under the Presi- 
dency of Mr. FRANK HARDING JONES, M.Inst.C.E., Chairman 
of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Com- 
pany, and of the Eastbourne Gas Company. 


Monday, Oct. 28. 
Evening. 


Reception and Lecture in the Floral Hall, Devonshire Park, 


8.0 p.m. Reception by His Worship the Mayor of Eastbourne (Coun- 
cillor Lieut.-Col. Roland Gwynne, D.S.Q., D.L., J.P.). 
9.0 p.m. Lecture by Dr. C. W: Saleeby, F.R.S. (Edin.), on ‘‘ Sunlight 


and Health."’ 
Light refreshments. Music. Evening dress. 
will be worn, Carriages 11.0 p.m. 


Decorations 


Tuesday, Oct. 29, 
Morning. 
3usiness Conference in the Pavilion, Devonshire Park. 


Assembly of Members. 

Welcome by His Worship the Mayor of Eastbourne (Coun- 
cillor Lieut.-Col. Roland Gwynne, D.S.O., D.L., J-P.). 

Presidential Address by Mr. Frank Harding Jones, M.Inst.C.E, 

Address by Lord Eustace Percy, M.P, (Past-President of the 
Board of Education), on ‘‘ Education in Industry and Com- 
merce,"’ 

Address by Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., on ‘‘ Knowledge of 
Craft and Technique as an Aid to Salesmanship."’ 

Adjournment. 

(Reassembly of the Conference at 2.15 p.m. in the Floral Hall, 
Devonshire Park.) 


9.30 a.m. 


12.30 p.m. 


Afternoon. 

Visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York. 
Their Royal Highnesses have graciously consented to be present at a 
Conversazione in the Floral Hall, Devonshire Park. 

Visitors to the Conversazione should arrive not later than 2.45 p.m. 


2.15 p.m,, 


Music, followed by short informal Lectures on ‘‘ The Manufacture, Puri- 
fication, Testing, and Applications of Gas,"’ illustrated by pictures, slides, 
and apparatus. 

The series of Lectures will be opened by an Address by the Executive 
Chairman of the Association, Mr. F. W. Goodenough, C.B.E. 


4.10 p.m. 


Tea will be served immediately after the departure of Their Royal High- 
nesses. 
Evening. 


7.15 for 7.30 p.m. 


Dinner by invitation of the Chairman and Directors of the Wandsworth, 
Wimbledon, and Epsom District, and the Eastbourne Gas Companies, to. the 
President-Elect, Vice-Presidents, and Members of the British Commercial 
Gas Association and visitors. 

7.15 p.m, 


Reception of guests by the President. 
Evening dress. Decorations will be worn. 


Wednesday, Oct. 30. 
Morning. 

Business Conference in the Pavilion, Devonshire Park. 

Assembly of Members. 

Opening remarks by the President of the Conference. 

Presentation of annual report and statement of accounts by the 
Executive Chairman, Mr. F. W. Goodenough, C.B.E. 

Address by Mr. A. Hayday, M.P. (Vice-Chairman, National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers), on ‘‘ The Im- 
portance of the Gas Industry to Labour in General and to 
the Worker's Home in Particular."’ 

Paper by Mr. C. M. Croft (Chief Engineer and _ General 
Manager of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom Dis- 
trict Gas Company) on “‘ Service to the Consumer."’ 

Paper by Mr. Philip G. G. Moon (Engineer and General 
Manager, Bournemouth Gas and Water Company) on ‘‘ The 
Uses of Gas in Hotels, Restaurants, Boarding Houses, and 
Public Institutions.’’ 

Discussion on papers. 

Adjournment. 

Luncheon in the Grand Hotel by invitation of the President- 
Elect, the Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Association, 
to the retiring President and the Directors of the Wands- 
worth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District and the Eastbourne 
Gas Companies, 


9.30 a.m, 
9.40 a.m. 


1.15 p.m. 
1.30 p.m. 


Close of Conference. 


<i 
_> 





Inventor of Portland Cement.—At the meeting of the Man- 
chester District Institution of Gas Engineers and Managers, 
the President, Mr. W. B. McLusky, referred to the inventor of 
Portland cement, Mr. Joseph Aspden, who was a Leeds brick- 
layer. The name appeared in error as Astin in our report of 
the meeting, see p. 106, 
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The transition from horse vehicles to motor-cars has revolu- 
tionized road-making technique. Road engineers are now em- 

loying tar for newly-laid roads to such an extent as to account 
fe al the tar produced in Denmark. The high tar prices 
indicate this development. . 

The road tar is sprayed by machinery on the dry and brushed 
surface of the newly-laid road, the quantity used being about 
1 kg. per sq. m. After the spraying machine follow a gang of 
workers who spread a thin layer of gravel over the tar. A 
newly-laid road is generally treated twice the first year, with a 
short interval; later, it is only tarred once a year, every spring. 
For the first treatment, road tar is always used; but for the 
later treatments asphalt may also be employed. The price of 
these two competing products therefore decides which will be 
preferred. Asphalt is somewhat tougher than road tar, and 
may be dissolved by oil dropping from motor-cars; the spraying 
of it is more difficult and demands more expensive machines. 

At present, road engineers demand a tar with a density lying 
between 1°19 and 1°225 at 15° C.; the water content must not 
exceed 0°8 p.ct., and the light oil content 1 p.ct. It is not diffi- 
cult to comply with these demands. There must be 12 to 24 
p.ct. of middle oils and 4 to 12 p.ct. of heavy oils. Horizontal 
retort tar complies with these conditions. The phenol must not 
exceed 5 p.ct. (which is the case with vertical tar), and the maxi- 
mum naphthalene content is 8 p.ct., which is exceeded by the 
tar—especially horizontal tar—from some gas-works. 
maximum allowable content of free carbon is 22 p.ct. 

The Danish standards demand a minimum of 12 p.ct. of free 
carbon, which should exclude the use of vertical tar. The 
English, however, give no minimum. Theoretically, naphtha- 
lene in road tar is harmful, but this has not been confirmed by 
practice. It was said by certain producers that vertical tar 
was no good because of the low percentage of free carbon. The 
users held a different opinion, and proved victorious, being the 
stronger. Great emphasis has also been laid on the manu- 
facturing methods—and rightly so, when speaking of road tar 
for special purposes, the manufacture of which demands mass 
production and expensive machinery. 

T intend here, however, to confine my remarks to the ordinary 
road tar for surface treatment, which is a product greatly in 
demand, and which may be produced in good quality at anv 
small gas-works, in spite of the great secrecy with which road 
tar production is often surrounded. It will be greeted with jov 
by road engineers, and be of national economic importance. 
Gas-works procedure is well suited for its manufacture. 
Whereas a special factory must procure the raw tar from with- 
out, pay freight and transport—(say) for instance, 1o kroner per 
ton—and put up expensive tanks, the gas-works have the tar 
at hand, and also the necessarv tanks. Whereas the special 
factories must convey the finished road tar to the customers. 
the gas-works have the customers at hand—namely, the local 
road authorities—who can fetch the tar in their own motor 
lorries or barrels. In this way the buyer may easily save 10 
kroner per ton, and even more in unfavourable localities. 
Whereas the special factories must buy, and pay freightage on 
fuel, the gas-works have a fuel in coke breeze which is at least 
five or ten shillings cheaper per ton; and gas-works can save at 
least five shillings in wages per ton, through suitable manage- 
ment of the distillation, as compared with the special factories. 
Gas-works will always be able to make 30 kroner more on the 
manufacture than can special factories. 

The question whether road tar may be produced advantage- 
ously depends solely on how far the manufacture can stand 
interest and amortization of establishment expenses. The plant, 
therefore, must be cheap, and it must be worked to capacity. 
The fuel plavs an unimportant part, as the cheap waste-product 
is at hand: but additional expenses in wages must be avoided if 
possible. The value of the Horsens distillation plant, which will 
produce 37000 tons a season as maximum, may be put at 
80,000 kroner. (It has, however, only cost a fraction of this, 
owing to specially advantageous local conditions.) If the in- 
terest is put at 5 p.ct. and the amortization at to p.ct., a charge 
of kroner 6°33 per ton is attained with full exploitation of the 
plant. If the production is only one-third, the expense will be 
20 kroner, which is too great. 

Continuous distillation demands constant attention, and is 
more expensive for small plants when all conditions are taken 
into account; and as the fuel problem is of little imnortance, T 
cannot recommend this system for small sas-works. An inter- 
mittent plant can take care of itself until the tar is heated to the 
critical point: and the attention it demands after this can be 
reduced considerably by routine. At the end of the process, the 


tar mav remain (for cooling, if wooden barrels are employed) in 
the distillation boiler itself, and from there can be tapped inte 
the barrels of the buyer. 
tank. 


The boiler thus serves also as a 


The | 










MANUFACTURE OF ROAD TAR AT SMALL GAS-WORKS IN 


By Gas-Works Director J. QvisT, Horsens. 


| 








—— 





DENMARY . 


[Before the Association of Danish Gas-Works Directors.] 


Before distillation the raw tar must be drained. Tar conixin. 
ing water should not be distilled. The draining takes place py 
heating the tar to 60° C. or more. After the draining, the tar 
is quickly heated in the distillation boiler to 95° C.; and after 
this slowly until the water is entirely drained off, which js 
shown by the temperature suddenly rising to over 100° C. ‘Tien 
you may stoke up without fear of boiling over. The light oils 
are driven off at 135° to 170° C., and the road tar is ready for 
use. 





The diagram shows a plant of this kind. 
The furnace, intended for coke breeze firing, is arranged outside. 
It is not as economical as a built-in furnace, but it eliminates 
boiling-over of the tar. With the pump B, A is filled to the upper 
water-line with raw tar, which is heated at over 60° C., and left 


A is the retort. 


to cool for half a day or more. After this, thé water-containing 
tar is conveyed away through the valve C, and the distillation 
can now commence. Through the cooling tube D the steam 
goes to the condenser E. Water and light oils are separated 
in F. The light oils are pumped into the raw tar after the 
draining, to make the distilling easier. G is the safety valve. 
Arrangements can be made for draining one day. In the 
evening you stoke up so that the temperature is 90° in the 


_morning, whereafter the distilling can be begun and finished 


in the course of a working day. Next morning the tapping may 
take place. The boiler should hold so much that the road 
authorities may fetch one cartload of tar at a time. 

Supposing the price for the plant to be 6000 kroner, goo kroner 
a year is demanded for interest and amortization. If wecount on 
30 kroner per ton, 30 tons of road tar will be the smallest annual 
production which will render the plant a paying proposition. If 
we calculate that three days is the maximum between each 
operation, the gas-works will be able to deliver 30 tons of road 
tar in the course of one-and-a-half months. The season lasts 
from May till August; so in this respect also the plant is 
satisfactory. 

This is what the first road tar distillation in Horsens was 
like; and with it we produced a good tar plant which complied 
with the standards—and that from the Horsens horizontal tar, 
which was not very famous! When our town engineer had 
verified the good quality of the tar, and had tried it on the 
Horsens roads, business with urban councils made _ head- 
way. We then built a bigger plant, working on another system, 
which we have had to enlarge in the course of time. 

For gas-works with a somewhat greater production it is not 
a good plan to drain in the distillation boiler itself, and we re- 
commend a special tank of at least 15 tons, round or square, 
new or old. From this the water-free tar is pumped into the 
distillation boiler—if the tank is placed high, the pumping is 
avoided. The heating may be done by coke breeze or by steam. 
By means of this insignificant purchase, the capacity of the 
plant is enlarged by 50 p.ct., it being now possible to have one 
operation every second day, instead of every third. For gas- 
works with still bigger tar production, plants of this kind will 
not suffice. As soon as the road authorities count on obtaining 
all their consumption, or the greater part of it, from one gas- 
works, this works must guarantee a prompt delivery in the 
season. If you fail on this point, you are done for as 4 
contractor. 

It is therefore necessary to have substantial machinery 0M 
which you can rely, and apparatus with a large capacity; 
and you must count on additional expense for wages and control 
when analysis is to be guaranteed. In this case, indirect heat- 
ing and distilling under vacuum are desirable for safety. In 
still larger works, the risk of having to deliver a thousand tons 
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in three or four months must be considered. In order not to 
stake everything on one horse, it is best to work with two 
sets of apparatus. At such large works it is also necessary 
to be able to produce different qualities, to cope with competi- 
tion. In Horsens, a combination of apparatus for continuous 


and intermittent work, and for direct and indirect heating, has | 


proved good practice. One plant distils oils and pitch, and 
the desired qualities are arrived at by mixing—a matter which, 
however, is of no importance to smaller plants. 

I have been asked to give figures for a plant of 100 tons 
per annum. I have used the prices for road tar and raw tar 
as they have been this season. The costs of construction are 
put at 12,000 kroner. 


INCOME. 


10@ tons road tar at 145 kroner at works 
EXPENSES, 

Wages (not counting selling expenses, which 
are the same asforrawtar) .... . 

Fuel, water for the condenser. : aon 

Tar, 100 tons at go kroner, water-free at works 

Amortization, 10 p.ct. 

Interest, S os 


15 ,, Of 12,000°00 


Profit, kroner . 


NEW COKE OVEN PLANT OPENED AT CHAPELTOWN. 
Surplus Gas for Sheffield Company. 


A large and modern coke oven was opened at Chapeltown, 
Sheffield, on Oct. 14. The plant, which is owned by the Thorn- 
cliffe Coal Distillation, Ltd., will take 1200 tons of coal a day, 
which will produce 8 million c.ft. of gas, 840 tons of coke, 
12,000 gallons of tar, 17 tons of ammonia and sulphate, and 
3000 gallons of benzole. Half of the gas produced will be con- 
veyed by a 6-mile main to the Sheffield Gas Company. 

Sir SaMuEL Roserts, M.P., speaking at a luncheon, said that 
surplus gas could also be used for generating electricity. ‘There 
was a great future for colliery companies which were able to 


| generate electricity on a large scale. 


Mr. Ratpw Hackett, General Manager of the Sheffield Gas 


_ Company, said that of the modern coke oven installations he 


had inspected in France, Belgium, Germany, and Holland, he 
had not seen one to equal the new plant at Chapeltown. 
Sir ARTHUR DuckHaM congratulated the Directors of the 


| Sheffield Gas Company on their foresight and courage in taking 


supplies of coke oven gas. There would undoubtedly be a con- 


| tinually increasing amount of coke oven gas taken by gas 


undertakings, and the time must come when arrangements 
would have to be made for the supply of gas to large industrial 


| concerns at a really economic price for everybody concerned. 
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EASTERN COUNTIES GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Autumn Meeting in London. 


The Autumn Meeting of the Association was held on Wednes- | 


day of last week at the Holborn Restaurant, London, W.C.— 
Mr. H. C. Smitu, M.Inst.C.E., of Tottenham (the President), 
in the chair. A cordial welcome was extended by the President 
to Mr. C. S. Shapley, the President of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, Mr. W. E. Dean, the President of the Southern 
Association, and Mr. C. M. D. Belton, the President of the 
Midland Association. The minutes of the last meeting were 
taken as read and confirmed. 

The members rose silently as a mark of respect, when the 
President referred to the death, since the last meeting, of one 
of the members—Mr. J. Hawksley, of Lowestoft. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ROLL. 


The following additions were made to the membership roll 
of the Association : 
Members. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes Armitage, Norwich. 
Mr. George Smithard, King’s Lynn. 


Associate, 
Mr. W. T. Hallam, Bedford. 
PRESENTATION OF CERTIFICATE. 
The President next presented to Mr. C. B. Staniforth, of 


Gorleston, the certificate gained by him in the recent higher 
grade examination in Gas Engineering. 
TRANSFER OF SMALL UNDERTAKINGS. 

Mr. E. W. Bonsey, of London, then read ‘‘ Some Notes, from 
a Distribution Standpoint, on the Transfer of Small Under- 
takings.” This, with a report of the discussion, will be found 
on later pages of this issue. 

On the proposition of Mr. F. Prentice (Ipswich), seconded 
by Mr. W. W. Townsenp (Colchester), the author was heartily 
thanked for his paper. 

Tue INSTITUTION .PRESIDENT. 

Mr. SHaPLey, upon being invited to say a few words, re- 
mariced that he had been at one time a member of the Associa- 
tion; and he was at present a member of the Manchester, North 
of England, and Southern Associations. He thought the 
Eastern Counties Association were very fortunate in having as 
their President Mr. Smith. For a number of years he had 
know. Mr. Smith as a member of the Council of the Institu- 


tion of Gas Engineers; and he had been a most active member | 


of that Council. 


Whenever there was a particularly difficult | 


piece of work to do, it was thrust upon Mr. Smith as being the | 


best ..an for the job. 
East 
as hx 
the \, 
not | 
Dist; 
The 

agree 


It was a pleasure not to have to ask the 


had done in other parts of the country in cases in which 
od ** Institution ’’’ was incorporated in the title. He did 

1ow whether he had yet quite persuaded the Manchester 
t Institution in the matter; but he hoped to succeed. 

Vales and Monmouthshire Institution 
to fall into line. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON INSTITUTION COUNCIL. 
On 


-n Counties Association to make a change in their name, | 


had practically 


the proposition of Mr. A. Grecory (Harwich), seconded | 





by Mr. J. W. AucHTERLONIE (Cambridge), Mr. H. C. Smith was 
elected to be the representative of the Association on the Council 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 

New OrFice-BgaRERs. 

Thereafter the following office-bearers were elected for 1930: 

President.—Mr. A. Gregory, Harwich. 

Vice-President.—Mr. J. Green, Wisbech. 

New Members of Committee.—Messrs. P. D. Walmsley, 
Great Yarmouth; W. Grogono, Croydon; and W. C. 
Chapman, Boston. 

Auditors.—Messrs. G. A. 
Venner, Brentwood. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. E. F. 
Great Yarmouth. 


The PresipenT expressed the indebtedness of the members to 
the Committee, the Auditors, and especially the Secretary. 


Mallett, Ipswich, and W. S. 


Keable, Southtown, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE REPRESENTATIVE. 


The PresiDEN?t, in putting forward the proposition that Mr. 
W. W. Townsend, of Colchester, should be appointed their 
representative on the Eastern District Education Committee, 
said they had hitherto been faithfully served by Mr. Prentice ; 
but he found himself unable longer to give proper attention to 
this work, which was very important. Now that the rules 
governing the scheme had been modified, he felt that the work 
would go on smoothly. Mr. Prentice had borne the heat and 
burden of the day; and they were greatly indebted to him. 

Mr. Townsend’s appointment was unanimously agreed to. 


Piace or Next MEETING. 


Mr. Grecory said it was usual to hold the spring meeting in 
the President’s town; and he was authorized to extend the 
cordial invitation of his Chairman and Directors to the mem- 
bers to visit Harwich next spring. They would receive a hearty 
welcome. 

The Presipent gratefully accepted the invitation on behalf of 
the members. 


-— 
—<— 


‘* Chemistry and Physics of the Combustion of Gaseous Fuels.’’ 
—At a recent meeting of the Division of Gas and. Fuel Chemis- 
try of the American Chemical Society, G. E. Seil, H. A. Heilig- 
man, and C. N. Witherow presented a paper bearing this title. 
The reasons for desiring to control the chemical constituents 
of the furnace atmosphere are discussed. In this connection 
the chemical and physical effects of excess CO, excess O,, 
neutral atmosphere, and varying atmosphere are enumerated. 
The atmosphere in gas-fired tunnel and periodic kilns is traced 
throughout the burn, and compared with coal-fired kilns. 
Control of kiln atmosphere when using solid, liquid, and gase- 
ous fuels is discussed. Various methods of burning gas indus- 
trially are described, with a full discussion of an annular orifice 
type of burner. This burner provides its own venturi for in- 
ducing air, and can use air which is too hot to be com- 
pressed. It can be employed in conjunction with a rigid ven- 
turi block. Curves and experimental data on producer gas, 
city gas, and oil burning are given. 
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EXPERIENCE OF GAS DEHYDRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By CHARLES Cooper, M.Sc., of Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd., Huddersfield. 


[A Paper read before the Annual Convention of the American Gas Association, 


It was recently remarked by Mr. Ramsburg, at a Production 
Conference of your Association, that in Great Britain we were 
three years ahead of America in this matter of dehydrating 
gas before distribution. 
able exaggeration, as the subject was, as you know, considered 


This is in strict fact quite a consider- 


at your Convention in 1926. 

There have been now in England one plant in continuous 
operation for three years, six for over two years, and nine 
others for periods of over a year. The total daily gas make 
actually going out dehydrated is now over 50 million c.ft. 
Experience of the plant creates in each case a convinced and 
enthusiastic advocate of the practice. In this paper it is in- 
tended to show as fully as possible the experience which has 
been gained on all these plants where it is sufficiently exten- 
sive to be safely quoted. 

In addition to the plants mentioned above as now operating, 
there is a further quantity of 40 million c.ft. under construction 
and contracted for. Of this, 20 million is foreign and colonial 
business. The larger works on the Continent of Europe are 
exhibiting a lively interest in the matter. 

It will be of interest to relate the history of the process since 
it was, developed on a commercial scale. It is significant of 
the changed methods of plant contracting work that the pro- 
cess should have originated not in a gas plant, but within 
the staff of a constructional firm. The position was some- 
what unusual, and the policy that was followed in handling 
the subsequent business was from time to time a matter of 
much work and thought. 

As reports came in from plants working, the new or essen- 
tial matter was communicated by the builders to other users 
for their investigation, and various discussions were held on 
these lines. Similarly, points raised by prospective users which 
could not be dealt with on the basis of existing knowledge 
were made the subject of questionnaires, and the opinions and 
experiences compared and circulated. 

In the meantime, a certain amount of publication was taking 
place, and dehydration data were coming in from various out- 
side sources. When, therefore, the first comprehensive paper 
on an actual working p!ant was read,' it was recognizably 
more than a report on experiments; and a sound discussion 
was possible. 

Many of the points which were brought forward, by actual 
and prospective users of the plant, were, of course, directly 
investigated by our staff, either alone or in collaboration with 
the interested parties. Some of these inquiries will be de- 
scribed later in this paper. They have covered a wide field, 
and it is now claimed that there is no objection inherent in 
the principle or process of gas dehydration that has not been 
met so far; and that the proved benefits greatly outweigh any 
difficulty that so far as can be seen may appear in the future. 


CORROSION. 


The laboratory work was in the early days largely con- 
cerned with the prospects of inhibiting corrosion of distribut- 
ing pipes. This was, in the current view, the ultimate object 
of the dehydration process. The reduction of the number of 
service complaints hardly received notice, largely because the 
investigators were unlearned in the distribution side of gas 
business, and also partly because it was assumed without dis- 
cussion that service complaints were part of the nature of 
things. As a result, the earliest difficulty that came to mind 
was that it might be very hard work to persuade the gas 
engineer to provide relief for a distant posterity, One objector 
went further than this and predicted that the plant would for 
years add to the trouble of dealing with dust, and that this 
penalty would have to be paid for the visionary benefit that a 
future manager might obtain. 

As to the more general of the above objections, it has already 
been entirely contradicted by the fact that an almost imme- 
diate reduction of stoppage complaints has resulted in every 
case where the distribution system has been dried out. This 
statement applies, it must be noted, to stoppage from all 
sources, including dust and corrosion products. 

As the writer mentioned in discussion on his paper on 
‘** Purification of Coal Gas’’ at the World Power Conference 
in England last year, the average saving in this matter alone 
was equal to not less than 20 p.ct. on the total plant cost, 
with operating charges allowed. (More recent data have 
actually shown an improvement on those available last year.) 

The matter of dust, arising from the dissipation of corro- 
sion deposits, merits, however, more than a general note. It 


?C, Harris, Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers 
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is a common experience in districts employing high-pres-ur 
lines, as dry conditions result at times by reason of the 
pansion of previously compressed gas. Moreover, hig) 
velocities are in use on such districts. 

It is unfortunately the case that the great majority of dis- 
tribution systems have been subject to corrosion in the p:-t; 
but now that dehydration is possible, the useful life of th: s 
already affected pipes may be prolonged. It is, in fact, a 
point that has been carefully watched by our engineers wiv 
have adopted dehydration. 

The engineer and manager of a large gas company in Encg- 
land invited us to investigate this subject with his own s 
some months after dehydration had become effective in lis 
distribution system. A number of different lines of work wor 
followed up. The dust which was found in various parts of 
the pipe lines was, of course, praetically all iron rust, d 
some quite bulky deposits must have existed. Yet the final 
conclusion to the investigation is according to the followin; 
summary : 


1. At ordinary velocities existing in consumers’ services tli 
dust which can be transported is infinitesimal in particl 
size, and in total quantity. 

2. No meter valves or governor valve seats have been found 
scored, as might be expected, if scale had been set on 
the move. 

3. Oil spraying, as generally practised, will definitely re- 
tain rust deposits in situ. (From another source the 
information has been received that a spray of 2 to 


3 
gallons of heavy kerosene per million c.ft. has shown 
signs of its presence at 4 miles from the works, on a 
low-pressure line.) ' 

4. Stoppage complaints from all causes have shown an 
80 p.ct. reduction. While agreeing that it is not always 
possible to determine the exact nature of a stoppage, 
it is clear that there has been no great rush of dust 
into the smaller pipes. This is more evident becaus 
complete naphthalene removal had been practised fo 
some years previously, and the district was probably 
cleaned up of these deposits. 

These conclusions were quoted recently in a technical dis- 
cussion by a member of the staff of the gas company con- 
cerned.’ 

There is in fig. 3b an analysis of stoppage complaints for 
some years back, taken from an entirely different system. 
This consists almost entirely of a compact mucleus of con- 
sumers, drawing from mains of long service on manufactured 
gas, and at present distributing dried gas at 450 B.Th.U. value. 
The partition of complaints into the three groups cannot per- 
haps be claimed to have a high degree of exactitude, but the 
persistence of rust should be noted, and its ultimate tapering- 
off almost to extinction. 

In general, then, the fear of incurring trouble with dust 
has not been justified in any of the operating plants, though 
many of them have very old pipes in the ground. At the sam: 
time oil sprays previously in use for dealing with naphtha'+n 
have in some cases been kept in use, and on at least two 
widespread systems a portable spraying machine has been 
used at selected points on the district, at intervals. The prac- 
tice of spraying is also believed to be beneficial to meter dia- 
phragms, and this is a matter which has received more atten- 
tion since many of our gas-works began to send out gas of 
lower calorific value than was formerly supplied. 

Speaking generally, it is likely that the rate of occurr 
of stoppages by dust will, therefore, be reduced by drying th: 
gas, though not -with the same promptness as the stoppages 
by water alone. Such a lag in the effect on complaints is 
familiar to those works which have installed plants for th 
removal of naphthalene from the gas. New distribution lines 
will, however, have immunity from corrosion, and _ there‘or 
service stoppages by rust will not arise where the services ar 
fed from these new pipes. 


METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


It will be clear that the relief which can be given in re- 


spect of damage to dry metefs can only show itself a a 
period of some years. If the average life of a dry meter has 
hitherto been (say) ten years, then for the present practic.illy 
all meters removed from use have had a long spell unde: th 


previously existing conditions. The works which has 10W 
had three full years on dry conditions is so far the only ont 
which can definitely certify a reduction of meter repair «sts 


* **Gas JOURNAL," July 17, 1929. 
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which is so large that it can be claimed as being no accidental 
variation, but is a definite downward step. A tendency is 
certainly evident at other places, but, being of less degree 
and of shorter duration, no figures have yet been published. 

The author has personally been present at the cutting-open 
of dry meters which have been selected and brought in for 
examination. In a recent case, two meters were selected, one 
of which had passed 50,000 ¢.ft. since dehydration was com- 
menced, having been newly installed at about the time the 
district dried out. The other had passed an equal volume of 
gas, but half of this had been undried. The former meter had 
been in use about 18 months, and the latter 30 months, 

Both meters were in excellent mechanical condition, free 
from any water, rust, or dust deposits. An ounce or two of 
oil lay in the bottom at such a depth that the leather touched 
at each contraction. The meter which had passed some wet 
gas could clearly be distinguished from the other, however, 
by the fact that the original bright tinning was grey filmed 
under the oil which covered it, and it had a general look of 
having been used. The meter which had only passed dry gas 
was, however, indistinguishable in internal appearance from a 
new meter. 

An isolated observation like this has little value, but such 
comparisons have frequently been made at other works, result- 
ing always in favour of the meter used on dried gas. Some 
original photographs of meters of equal life are available for 
inspection here, showing a more pronounced difference than 
that above described. One of these has had two years of 
average usage on a dry gas area, and the other is from an 
undried system passing gas of the same calorific value and 
working under corresponding conditions generally Naturally, 
they could not come from exactly the same stream, but they 
represent another isolated observation which gives support to 
the belief that meters are benefiting from dehydration. 

To obtain evidence that conditions could be improved in 
this respect, we wrote to meter manufacturers who were hand- 
ling the maintenance of meters for the company who installed 
the first dehydrating plant for an opinion-on the meters pass- 
ing into their hands. The result was a letter stating positively 
that the condition was progressively improved since dehydrat- 
ing. At that time the rate of replacement of dry meters on 
this district was down by 30 p.ct. since starting the dehy- 
drating plant. 

With regard to leathers, it does not appear likely on the 
face of it, nor is there any evidence from our observations, 
that dry gas can affect a meter or diaphragm leather adversely. 
On the contrary, many meters have been examined where the 
leather was certainly well supplied with water, and where the 
damage was probably actually due to the water and impurities 
which it had collected. A leather dried up and deprived of 
its oil dressing might certainly suffer badly, but so far our 
observation has been that the dressing is well preserved in 
the leather; and perhaps better preserved by reason~of the 
absence of liquid water. 

This matter is mentioned because fears have been actually 
expressed as to the danger of drying the leathers. If, as is now 































Fig. 1. 


suspected, the dryness to be feared is lack of oily matter; this 
will be favourably affected by dehydration. In any case the 
author (considering the meters he has actually examined) can 
definitely say that the leathers were in first-class condition. 
‘Vhile discussing this subject, there may be quoted an ex- 
amination of a governor leather which was reported to have 








failed on a district recently dried out. The failure, it should 
be stated, was a split at the point of maximum flexure; and 
the only point was that here was an opportunity of examining 
the leather to see if anything could be found relevant to its 
condition after drying. 

The leather itself appeared to be in good general condition, 
though it had seen considerable service. Circular sections were 
taken from various parts; some from the section which had 
been between flanges, some from the annulus where the move- 
ment would take place, and so on. The sector shown in 
fig. 1 gives the locations of the circular sections indicated 
in the accompanying chart, fig. 2. The curves show leakage 
measured through equal areas of the various portions of leather 
due to air pressures as given. 

The conclusion that can be drawn from the tests is that 
the exposure to dried gas has not set up any deleterious effect 
on the leather as such, and that the failure was due to ordi- 
nary causes; that is, the fatigue of the material at the point 
of flexure, perhaps at a point where the edge of the metal 
was slightly too sharp. This example is cited to show how 
the users of dehydration plants have assisted us by reporting 
directly on any observations which might possibly give infor- 
mation on what we may call the delayed effects of dehydration 
—that is, the effects which will not fully be demonstrated for 
some time and are chiefly of a negative character. 


LEAKAGE. 


It was, it must be confessed, with some surprise that the 
writer read* that districts which had turned over to natural 
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gas, after having sold manufactured gas for years, had re- 
ported an increase in gas unaccounted-for, which was attri- 
buted to leakage. The figures appeared well-established, and 
yet the result was, and remains, contrary to the experience 
of the various cases from which the present results are quoted. 

For example, ‘of four dry districts, the following has been 
the actual experience of unaccounted-for gas : 


a. First year, rise of 1 p.ct.; second year, rise of 1 p.ct.; 
third year, no change. This district is carrying heavier 
pressures year by year, and the officials in charge find 
the price quite normal. 

b. Practically no change. In any case, a rise or fall of less 
than (say) 2 p.ct. would not be considered significant. 


c. Two successive falls of over 1 p.ct. 
d. A rise followed by a fall, neither exceeding 1 p.ct. 


The remainder of the people consulted have mo change to 
report, and point out, as in the case of (b) above, that a change 
of 1 or 2 p.ct. is negligible and could be accounted for in many 
ways. There is definitely no report which gives a fluctuation 
of the order of 10 p.ct., which is found in the case mentioned 
above, and the difference is clearly worth some inquiry and 
discussion. 

It will probably be of interest at this point to mention that, 
early in the history of dehydration, leaks in underground pipes 
were located in some cases by the detection of infiltration of 
surrounding water, where the pressure of the latter was suffi- 
ciently high. More recently* cases have been mentioned where 
‘outward leakage has been located, after detection by smell, by 
noting the powdery condition of the soi! set up by the drying 
action of the gas. This perhaps in the future will be de- 
veloped further, as it is obvious that this condition can only be 
found very near the actual leak, so that the indication is very 
valuable. 

GaASHOLDERS. 


It is a general observation that holders in tropical or sub- 
tropical climates have a heavier corrosion rate than those, for 
example, of Great Britain, where the variations of day and night 
temperatures are relatively low. Cases are known of holder 
crown trussing being seriously weakened after about seven 
years. As temperature change from day to night can hardly 
be held responsible in itself, we are led to conclude that the 

8 A.G.A. Convention, ‘*Changing-Over from Manufactured to 
Natural Gas,’’ 
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real cause is the heavier deposition of water during the cooling 
off. If this is the case, we must also conclude that even the 
more moderate conditions of the majority of our holders are 
only relatively less damaging, and that anything which will 
help to avoid the condition described will be beneficial, and will 
protect the very large investment which a holder represents. 
Other conditions allowing, there is a strong inducement to 
perform dehydration at the holder inlet. The rate of input is 
fairly constant and the plant cost is naturally cut down as 
compared with a — placed at the holder outlet, which must 
be capable of dealing with the maximum hour’s output to the 
consumer. ‘Then there is the matter of giving the holder the 
protection of the dry condition of the gas, as far as possible. 
As you are all probably aware, it has been established that a 
floating film of oil on the holder water will prevent re-satura- 
tion occurring, except for a few per cents., which we find to be 
mostly due to diffusion through the film. There is not much 
more to say on this point, except perhaps that it is found that 
old coats of paint will resist entirely the action of the oil, 
which picks up a proportion of light oil, of course, from the 
gas. As the oil is quite likely, sooner or later, to get to the 
outside of the lifts, there has been a proposal to use oils 
coloured to match the paint, so as not to disfigure the latter. 
All this is, of course, beside the point where, as is the case 
with many of your members, the holder is a dry one. Infor- 
mation as to the performance of the dry holder on dry manu- 
factured gas has not been available so far, but it can surely be 
claimed that every dry holder should store dry gas. The two 
are complementary. Ihe means of removing condensate from 
the sealing tar have already been a matter of concern, and it 
would be clear advance to have no aqueous condensate. This 
is so at any season of the year, and more so during the winter. 


DEHYDRATION AFTER HOLDER. 


Cases have arisen where it has been found advisable to place 
the debydration plant after the distribution holder. The 
general rule is followed that the capacity should be estimated 
at the actual hourly rate during peak output, except that the 
re-conditioning of the absorbent is carried on at a uniform 
rate. A large stock of absorbent is held, so that the peak is 
met by a good reserve of the reconditioned liquid. 

Resistance to gas flow through the absorber is kept in one 
case as low as one and a half tenths of an inch. This is im- 
portant, as many wholly low-pressure lines are already taking 
full-holder pressures during the peak period. In spite of the 
heavy peak load, the dehydration performed by these plants is 
as efficient as in the case of the holder inlet plants, as the small 
rise in moisture content through the holder is avoided. 

It may be mentioned at this stage that, in practically all 
our plants placed at the holder inlet, a slow horizontal moving 
rotary washer of the Holmes brush type is used. A process of 
this description, where very little attention is required daily, 
is well suited by a washing machine of this character, which 
on account of its low mechanical speed requires in itself little 
attention, and does not involve much wear and tear and subse- 
quent maintenance work. Apart from this, however, there 
is another advantage. 

According to the modern practice in the construction of such 
machines, the drive is placed centrally between two equal 
halves, which gives a convenient arrangement where it is de- 
sired, as is generally the case, to follow up the dehydration 
process by the complete removal of naphthalene by absorption 
in gas oil. It appears to be proved that a considerable economy 
in the quantity of gas oil is thereby obtainable, as, without the 
previous dehydration, condensation of water occurs in the 
machine and reduces the efficiency of the absorption. This is 
chiefly important to such works as have no carburetted water 
gas, and therefore have to dispose of the oil at a slight dis- 
advantage. 

An interesting case was quoted in the discussion on Harris’ 
paper, previously mentioned, where it appears at first sight 
that plant at holder outlet might have been supplied with ad- 
vantage. In this case there were two holders, of which the 
crowns were untrussed, and which were provided with a sta- 
tionary wood construction to support the crowns when de- 
flated. The volume of the actual wood approached 1000 c.ft. 
per million c.ft. of gas storage capacity. After dehydration 
began, no effect was observed at the holder outlet, and after 
some time observations began which were designed to find 
the rate at which the water was being removed from the 
wood. The early days of operation fell im the winter, and it 
was found that complete re-saturation was at first taking place. 
Within six months the proportion of re-saturation dropped to 
40 p.ct., and in a year to 23 p.ct. These figures include, of 
course, the re-absorption of water through the oil film, so that 
the effect of the timber is less than they show. The company 
on whose works these holders are situated is one which has 
since shown most remarkable results in respect of diminution 
of service complaints ; and the staff speaks with warm apprecia- 
tion of the benefits of dehydration. 

Dry Corrosion. 


A certain amount of attention was at one time drawn to the 


cases were mentioned, particularly in gas from high-pressure 
lines, and containing probably more CO than the aver ge, 
where incandescent mantles and other fittings develope’ a 
brown stain.* This, on examination, was found to be attribut- 
able to the presence of iron carbonyl in the gas, produced by 
the combination of the CO with iron in the dry state. This 
was clearly a matter for attention on the part of those inicr- 
ested in dehydration. 

It was found in the laboratory that iron carbonyl formation 
required an extremely low space velocity—far lower than any 
normally allowed in distribution practice may fail to provide 
a recognizable trace. Also it was found that the iron, besides 
being dry, must be clean to a degree which is unlikely, ex- 
cept in new pipes. en, when an actual case of iron staining 
of mantles occurred in a dry system, an accurate confirmation 
was obtained of these observations. 

Stained mantles appeared within a few hours of connecting 
the first consumer on a mew extension of some 2000 yards. 
The gas had been stagnant in the pipe until consumption 
began. Later, mantles took the stain more slowly, and in the 
meantime other consumers taking the gas reported similar 
stains. Thé condition gradually passed away, and with nor- 
mal consumption should not re-appear. Only one other case 
has been observed, and here again it was on a new pipe line. 
This also was of short duration. As a precaution, howevcr, 
against the remote chance of recurrence, the new pipes are 
now either oiled or painted before the joints are made. This 
practice is, of course, not confined to dry systems, but is com- 
mon where it is desired to avoid corrosion in wet areas. 


Lire OF DEHYDRATION PLANT. 


It would appear at first sight that the nature of the pro- 
posed absorbents, which are saturated salts of strong acids and 
bases, is such as to promote corrosion of the fabric of the de- 
hydration plant itself. This, however, is far from being the 
case. The high saturation of the salt solution implies a low 
degree of ionization; and, as a matter of fact, the absorbent 
exclusively used on the British plants is less corrosive to iron 
and steel than the average city water. This is, of course, 
the experience of the refrigeration engineer, who employs cal- 
cium chloride brines in circulation in iron, steel, and brass 
vessels. Even with access of oxygen from the air, the concen- 
trated solution is safe. This is shown by the fact that the 
evaporator employed, which consists merely of a stack of steam- 
heated cast-iron pipes over which the absorbent flows, is, we 
find, capable of years of service. 

Where traces of the absorbent have been found to carry up 
to the outlet pipes from the absorber, these traces are seen 
as minute beads on the metal. On removing them there is 
no sign of attack, nor is the general surface of the metal at 
all altered in appearance.* Naturally, the thing which is to 
be guarded against is exposure to air under such conditions 
that great dilution occurs, but the condition does not arise when 
in operation. 

There have been, of course, various minor difficulties to sur- 
mount in the designing and putting to work of this now con- 
siderable number of plants, but it will be agreed that such de- 
velopment work could not escape its share of petty problems. 
These other points were generally of a character specific to a 
particular installation, and do not arise in a general discussion 
of dehydration in practice. It is hoped that the above descrip- 
tion of the more relevant things covers those difficulties which 
will have presented themselves in the minds of most of us from 
time to time. 


Some RECORDS FROM PRACTICE 


The curves shown in figs. 3a and 3b are taken from thx 
office records of the gas-works in a city of 50,000 inhabitants. 
The annual gas made is given as 520 million c.ft., and the 
disposition of the consumers is roughly indicated in the dia- 
gram, fig. 4. The central area contains a complex of new and 
old pipes, which renders it practically uniform in pressure and, 
as the observations show, in dryness. Only at the extremes 
of each of the radial mains is there any sign of water deposit, 
and, as this is an observation which has been confirmed in otlicr 
towns, it is probably connected with the absence of posit! 
gas flow sufficient to carry off accidental inward leakage, 
perhaps old water deposits. This district, therefore, is dry in 
the sense which has been considered desirable ; that is, that th 
dehydration treatment need not be any more severe than will 
ensure absence of condensate. 

A glance at the records of service reports will show ‘hat 
there has been a clear gain of a most valuable character aga 
all the reported causes of stoppage. Also, the cessation of 
water deposits has not been accompanied by a rush of du 
into the service pipes. It may be added that unaccounted. or 
gas remains at a normal figure, in spite of the carryin, of 
higher pressures on the average, as business has grown. 
case given here was cited earlier. 

A similar curve, fig. 5, is given, embracing all complaints, 
for a residential and holiday town on the sea coast, wit!) 4 
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‘ Blake, Wales and Mon. Junior Gas Association, March, 1927. 





so-called dry corrosion of iron by manufactured gas. Certain 
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different seasonal load. Here the results are also beyond 
question. p 

\ third case is that of a large city with 64,000 consumers 
and an annual make of 2700 million c.ft. Of this quantity, 
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Fig. 3b. 


only some 65 p.ct. has hitherto been dried, and. still the com- 
plaints chart shows a reduction of 60 p.ct..over the whole area. 

The average reduction in complaints all round for all plants 
was formerly cited as 60 p.ct. More recent figures show this 
saving rising up to 80 p.ct. To avoid a possible question as 
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Fig. 4. 


the cause, the earlier figure was based on works most of 
ich had practised naphthalene removal for some time, and 
re already benefited in this respect. 

| would also like to mention specially the smallest plant 
herto installed. This was put in for a works of annual 


ike only 38 million c.ft., or (say) 180,000 c.ft. at maximum 







year without any trained chemical attention, but it was most 
successful in giving relief during our unprecedented frosts of 
this past winter. As gas lighting is in use in the streets of 
this town, and stood up to temperatures below zero when 
neighbouring towns went into darkness, the severeness of the 
test will, I think, be appreciated. 

The question of safety from frost stoppages is one which 
will interest American works more keenly than British. The 
writer obtained some time ago a set of curves showing ground 
temperatures at 3 ft. below surface, in a New England city. 
Though the extremes are much wider than we normally ex- 
pect in England, they are not so wide that the dehydration 
plant cannot take care of them. It must be remembered that 
the results obtained on the absorption type of dehydration 
plant are sensitive to the atmospheric conditions; being gov- 
erned practically entirely by the temperatures of the inlet gas, 
and that of the available water supply. The immediately ob- 
taining air temperature makes itself felt indirectly through 
these two factors, and also directly to a minor degree. Some- 
times, in very cold weather, it is advisable to dispense with 
cooling water on the stacks. 

It should be put on record that special reports were obtained 
from all dry areas immediately after the heavy frost of 
February, 1929, and that all the officials replying commented 
in the most striking manner on the immunity from stoppages, 
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Not only has the plant been successfully operated for a 


as compared with conditions in neighbouring areas. 
neer stated, at the annual meeting of stockholders, that the 
dehydration plant was one of the best investments the Com- 
pany had ever made. 


One engi- 


Hicu-PressurE DIstRIBuTION. 
One of the larger plants has been installed on a stream of 


coke oven gas, not purified from sulphur, which is sold to a gas 
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company. ‘Iwo or three years ago, it may be stated, this 
high-pressure line was coming to a_ standstill on account 
of the heavy deposit of naphthalene and water. A _ partial 
clearance was made, and a combined unit for dehydration and 
naphthalene removal installed. Since then, the main is 
gradually clearing itself, and an increased flow of gas is ob- 
tained at the initial pressure. The increased sales are in them- 
selves the justification of the installation, and in time it can 
be predicted the carrying capacity will be equal to that of a 
new, clean main, and will remain so. 

In this case, the dehydration is carried out at low pressure, 
before the compressor. Experimental work is now pending on 
treating the compressed gas with the absorbent, to perform 
the dual process of cooling the gas to its temperature before 
compression, at the same time lowering the dew point by the 
absorption of the water vapour. As the gas expands it will, of 
course, exhibit a still lower dew point, according to the familiar 
principle. Thus the dehydrating effect of compression will 
be obtained without incurring the heavy condensation in the 
pipe line which is usual. 

Another combination which is to be tried-out shortly is the 
dehydration of the gas on the send-out lines from a large 
works in Holland, dividing the absorbent into two streams, 
one for the low-pressure and one for the high-pressure gas. A 
central storage cooling and re-concentrating station will be in- 
stalled, and one of the absorbers will be 50 or 60 yards away 
from this station, the other being near at hand. 

It is hoped that the relatively light steel pipes, which are 
being put in in many places for high-pressure gas, will have 
a much longer life and a higher carrying capacity than would 
be the case if condensation of water is permitted as at present. 


Loss oF VOLUME 


Probably one of the most general deterrents to the adoption 
of dehydration has hitherto been the loss of revenue that has 
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been calculated, as a consequence of removing the water vapour 
and reducing the volume. The standard method of test for 
determination of calorific value prescribes the use of a wet 
meter, which will show a greater volume than the consumer’s 


| 


meter, for the same number of B.Th.U. passed. This differ- | 


ence is generally stated to be about 1 p.ct., when dehydrating 
at works to 4o p.ct. humidity, a quite usual figure. 
There are, however, some other considerations which modify 


this argument, and in some cases it has been proved that the | 


difference, or loss of revenue, may be very small, without in 
any degree impairing the case for dehydration. 

‘he first of these considerations is that at some period of the 
year, the seller of gas is already at a disadvantage; that is 
when the gas at any point of its travel gets below 60° Fahr. 
Apart entirely from the effect of the contraction by cooling, 
which may be recovered if the consumer’s meter is at 60°, 
there is an error in recording volume of standard gas. If the 
gas has left the works at a higher temperature there is con- 
densation in the line, and each c.ft. of water pumped from 
drips represents 1250 c.ft of gas for which the seller will not 
be paid. The loss of volume produced by dehydration is not 
peculiar, therefore, only to artificial dehydration, and there- 
fore cannot be wholly counted as a charge thereon, 

The cost of pumping the water from drip collectors may be 
small, but it helps to balance the account. The greater argu- 
ment is, of course, that to condense the moisture in the dis- 
tributing pipes is not like!y, in the long run, to prove more 
economical than to extract it at the works. 

It has just been stated that the condensation is set up mainly 

at a portion of the year. The remainder of the year, when 
the ground is warmer, gives a slight advantage, but it is on a 
lower load, and it is probably quite a short period when the 
consumer is actually paying for a trifle more volume than the 
B.Th.U,. stand for, 
. The apparent loss of revenue is further whittled down by 
the fact that in every case examined so far there is a slight 
rise in moisture content of the gas as it travels out to the con- 
sumer. Slight infiltrations of water occur where the water 
pressure in the soil is favourable to inward leakage. This has 
been proved by analysis® of the water found here and there in 
dry systems. In the case quoted, the presence of lime salts 
was sufficient to show that the water was from the soil. In 
another case salt was found as the indicating constituent. In 
this case, the gas arrived at the consumers’ meters at an aver- 
age saturation of nearly 7o p.ct. during the latter part of the 
summer, and probably the state of saturation in that area 
before dehydration was not higher than 85 p.ct. 

Another compensating factor is that any gas sent out under 
pressure will, even under existing circumstances, be metered 
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mostly under low pressure, and in a partly dry condition. L 
by dehydration can only start from this point, therefore, 
such streams of gas, and is to some extent minimized. 

It must be admitted, however, in spite of these represe: 
tions, that this matter of loss of volume has been the mist 
widely quoted disadvantage of the dehydration process. ‘| ic 
present users of the process have, however, in spite of the ob- 
viousness of the argument, which was stated clearly in tie 
first publication on the subject, held that the loss of reve: 
was much less than calculated, and that the saving on othr 
departments can easily submerge such a loss, 

The principle has now been admitted officially that meas 
should be taken to al!ow for the state of moisture of the g \s 
at the point of consumption, and to allow for the increase \1 
calorific value. Effect is to be given to this provision in t ie 
near future, and thus this matter will be definitely settled. 


ae 


CHARTS OF CONSUMERS’ COMPLAINTS. 


Two charts are given, which are typical of the results 
attained on districts supplied with dehydrated gas, in respect 
of the numbers of service complaints.. There is an admitted 
difficulty in diagnosis of causes, but the second of these is 
divided into three groups, according to the various causes of 
stoppage. A note should be made that the figures include 
complaints where the actual cause of lack of supply was found 
to be a mechanical defect, but in each of these cases the ser- 
vice pipe was cleared, and the nature of the deposit found 
therein was reported. The first includes in one figure the 
stoppage complaints from all causes. 

Both works had previously been extracting naphthalene from 
the gas at the works, but it is clear that the full effect had not 
yet been felt in the pipes, there being sufficient traces to sive 
a few stoppages. The gas was mixed coal gas and water gas 
in both cases, the coal gas preponderating. 

The total number of stoppages is now lower than in any yea: 
of record. The saving in cost of attending to these stoppages 
represents a considerable margin over the operating costs and 
other charges against the p!ant. Beyond this are to be counted 
the saving in attending to drip collecting, and the increased 
sales corresponding to the reduction in number of stopped ser- 
vices. Lastly, are the unevaluated savings represented by the 
longer life which will undoubtedly ensure for all parts of the 
distribution net, right up to the meter; by the increased carry- 
ing capacity of old and new pipes, and consequently increased 
sales; and by the gain in public confidence through better ser- 
vice, 

Taken all together, it is within the bounds of possibility that 
these items which do not figure on the account at present may 
actually be of greater magnitude than those we can precisely 
estimate, and which already justify the practice of dehydration. 
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VACUUM CONTROL IN THE RETORT HOUSE. 
Governors at the Dawsholm Gas-Works. 


In his paper before the North British Association of Gas 
Managers—see ‘ Journat ”’ for Sept. 25, p. 682—Mr. J. F. 
Harrison explained the care which is taken at the Dawsholm 
Works of the Glasgow Gas Department to ensure level-gauge 


conditions in the retort house. He gave a description of the 


various governors installed, 


Three types of regulators have been used—(1) the ‘‘ Arca,”’ 
(2) the ** Askania,’’ (3) the Peebles. The principle of each is 
the same. A throat of about §0 p.ct. of the area of the pipe is 
introduced in the offtake, and provided with a butterfly valve 
fitting the throat with more or less accuracy according to the 
opinion of the designer. The valve is hung on a spindle pass- 
ing through packing glands, which is operated by some outside 
and relatively powerful medium controlled by relay devices. 

The medium used by the ‘‘ Arca ’’ is a head of water, by the 
“* Askania ’’ oil under pressure, and by the ‘ Peebles”’ air 
under pressure, The results are practically the same, but the 
cost of the medium in material and power deserves careful 
consideration, as well as its behaviour under climatic influences. 

The “ Arca’ governor consists of a butterfly valve in the 
throat of the offtake W connected to a quadrant outside the 
main. A weight is hung on the quadrant tending to close the 
valve. This tendency is resisted by the single-acting cylinder X. 
The cylinder is connected to a relay valve by the pipe B. 


The relay valve consists of a piston valve A separating the | 


pressure supply C from the control chamber F formed of the 
diaphragm G and the casing. Pressure water from C is ad- 
mitted through the piston A to the control chamber F, and by 
the nozzle K to a drain. The large diaphragm P is attached to 
the kneed lever M rocking on the fulcrum N and reacting 
against the adjustable spring R by which the pallet L is main- 
tained on or near the nozzle K. 

The back of the diaphragm P is influenced by the vacuum in 


























the offtake through the pipe Q. The spring R is adjusted | 


The “ Arca” Regulator. 
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against the diaphragm to give the pull required in the offtake 
when it passes a small stream of water through K. Should 
the pull be right, the flow through the nozzle K is constant and 
no motion ensues. Should the vacuum fall, the spring pre- 
dominates, reduces escape at K, and increases the pressure be- 
hind the diaphragm in the chamber F, which moves the piston 
valve A to the left and admits pressure to cylinder piston X, 
which opens the butterfly W and allows a greater pull from the 
foul main. 

Should the vacuum increase, the diaphragm P is moved to 
the left, the nozzle K is opened, pressure in F falls, and B is 
connected to the overflow D, permitting the weight to overcome 
the pull of the cylinder and close the butterfly. 

[he water is carefully filtered before admission through C. 
The needle E is used to limit the flow of water. 

The four Reavell ‘‘ Askania’’ retort house governors at 
Dawsholm are of the standard low-pressure type in which an 
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Reavell’s “ Askania” Governor. 


oil jet tube H is arranged to swing on pivots in a horizontal 
plane. The oil enters the jet tube at a pressure of from 4o to 
60 lbs. per sq. in., through one of the pivots, which is hollow, 
and issues at the tip as a high-velocity jet. This impinges on 
two small orifices situated side by side in the distributor on the 
front of the regulator. The two orifices are connected to op- 
posite ends of the control cylinder M. 

When the jet isin mid position the pressure is equal at both 
orifices and on both sides of the piston P, but should the jet 
deflect to right or left the pressure will rise on one side of the 
piston and fall on the other, causing it to be set in motion. 
The motion is communicated by an ingenious system of levers 
to the butterfly valve B, which opens or closes the throat in the 
offtake pipe accordingly. 

The jet H is controlled by a leather diaphragm F connected 
to it, which is subjected to the pressure in the retorts through 
the pipe D connected to the offtake at A. The force on the 
diaphragm is balanced by the resistance of the spring I and the 
counterspring, which enables the regulator to be set for plus or 
minus pressure as required. 

If the make of gas increases and the pressure rises in the 
offtake, the diaphragm will move the jet to the left. Oil will 
enter the left-hand end of the cylinder, causing the valve B to 
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Peebles ‘B.V.R.” Governor. 





open, and restore the pressure to the correct value. The regu- 
lator may be set for any pressure between plus and minus six- 
tenths water-gauge. 

The high-pressure oil is supplied by two direct acting pumps 
(one of which is a stand-by) driven by steam, situated some 
distance from the governors and connected thereto by flow and 
return pipes, 
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“B.V.R.” Relay Valve. 


In the Peebles butterfly valve relay governor (B.V.R.), the 
spindle of the butterfly valve carries a grooved wheel around, 
and attached to it a flexible rustless wire rope passes. The two 
ends cross and are attached to the vertical piston rod of a 
double-acting cylinder placed tangentially to the grooved wheel. 
As the piston moves in or out the wheel is rotated. 

The relay valve consists of a small circular chamber carrying a 
thin diaphragm connected by a control pipe to the offtake main 
on the closed side, and to a regulating spring and light lever 
on the open side. The lever carries a double-faced pallet at the 
other end, which plays between two nipples. 

Air at 5 to 10 Ibs. per sq. in. pressure is laid on to the cylinder 
and nipples. One nipple controls the pressure on the top, and 
the other the pressure on the bottom of the piston in the cylin- 
der. Accordingly, as the diaphragm is deflected in or out the 
lever and pallets are moved towards one or other of the nipples, 
causing the pressure to build up on the side of the piston con- 
trolled by the nipple which is least open, and to escape from 
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Peebles Retert House Safety Valve. 


the other nipple. The differential pressure thus produced in 
the cylinder moves the piston and butterfly valve accordingly. 
The pull is controlled by adjusting the spring. 

Mr. Harrison mentioned that a Peebles safety-valve is pro- 
vided for each bench. 
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SOME NOTES, FROM A DISTRIBUTION STANDPOINT, ON THE TRANSFER 
OF SMALL UNDERTAKINGS. 


By E. W. BONSEy, of London. 


[A Paper before the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association, Oct. 9.] 


We are living in days of rapid change, and it is becoming 
very necessary that old ideas and methods be scrapped and 
new and up-to-date practices introduced. I therefore offer no 
apology for bringing before you this subject, as nothing is 
ever lost by looking at varying possibilities, and I trust that 
this paper, based upon practical experience, will be the means 
of evoking interesting discussion. 


I am confident, and you will doubtless agree with me, when 
I say that before our industry is in a safe position to meet 
the onslaught of our Government-aided rival, electricity, 
alterations, on lines | am about to set forth, will be needed in 
the case of many of the smaller undertakings situated in 
different parts of the country. 

You are all aware that the British Gas Light Company, 
Ltd., have recently acquired the controlling interests in a num- 
ber of undertakings; and I, having been charged with the 
re-organization of some of the distribution departments in- 
volved, propose to give, in detail, the procedure adopted. First 
of all, however, I would crave your attention for a short time 
on some of the actual experiences found on various districts 
where my Company have taken over controlling interests. 


STRANGE MAINLAYING. 


1. During the process of relaying a main through the market 
place of a small town with 4-in. pipe, we discovered a }-in. 
service tapped into a 2-in. main, This }-in, service was fixed 
by means of some kind of packing into a short piece of 2-in. 
pipe, and into the other end of the 2-in. pipe a piece of 1-in. 
pipe was fixed in a like manner, finally reduced again to 3-in. 
This service had been trying to supply 7o lights and a heating 
stove. There was also another 1-in. service tapped into this 
main by means of a male elbow, which supplied a different part 
of the premises in question. On Saturday during the winter 
months, the effect of this shop lighting up caused the houses 
and shops in an adjacent street to be practically in darkness. 

2. Another consumer was found to have a I-in. service at 
the meter inlet, but, upon examination, we found this to be 
actually fed from a }-in. pipe tapped into the main. 

Needless to say, these defects were rapidly remedied; but 
had this particular company remained under the old régime it 
is doubtful if anything would have been done, and it would 
have gone particularly hard with them at the present time, 
as the suppliers of electricity are about to lay cables into the 
town. Now we learn that the result of their canvass so far 
is not very good. 

The following strange things were found in another towr 
where my Company had taken over control of the undertak- 
ing; and it may be well, first of all, to tell you something of 
the past history of this particular company. 

There is no doubt that, prior to our taking over control, they 
carried on their business under the most difficult conditions 
imaginable. For instance, owing to lack of adequate manu- 
facturing plant, it was a fairly regular feature, during the 
summer season, when the town was full of visitors and the 
demand for gas was at its greatest, for the supply to the who!e 
town to be cut off for two days a week, as they were unable to 
make gas fast enough to keep up with the demand. 

It was the recognized custom to send round the town crier 
the day previous to cutting-off the supply, warning consumers 
that the supply would be off the whole of the following day. 
One can imagine that, under conditions such as these, the 
gas-works became a sort of standing joke among the inhabi- 
tants. Faced with the anxieties of keeping their existing cus- 
tomers supplied, the management naturally did not encourage 
new consumers being added or additional appliances installed ; 
in fact, if, through reasons due to the unsatisfactory nature of 
the supply, large consumers abandoned gas and went over to 
the enemy, the incident was welcomed as lessening, in some 
degree, the difficulties they were experiencing in their gas- 
making operations. 

It had always been the practice to do no work in connection 
with distribution. All this was left to private enterprise. In 
the event of a householder insisting upon being supplied with 
gas, the whole inquiry was placed in the hands of the local 
ironmonger, who would, in due course, lay the service pipe, 
fix the meter (which the consumer would have to purchase), 
and do any interior work that was required; the whole cost 
of the job being charged up to the consumer. Hiring of ap- 
pliances was distinctly discouraged; any cookers or fires that 
were required would have to be bought outright. 

In these circumstances it was not surprising to find very 
curlous examples of district work. The local ironmonger, of 


course, had an entirely free hand, and was not supervised 
any way in regard to the character of the work he executed 

The first thing we did after taking over control was to 
commend the Board to scrap the whole of the existing distri 
bution system and lay entirely new mains throughout the d 
trict. This was agreed to, and the work has recently b 
completed. At the same time, it was arranged to relay ey 
service pipe where necessary. 

The old mains were mostly of cast iron laid badly mai 
years ago and much too small for present-day requireme: 
Needless fo say, leakage was a very serious item, amountiig 
to nearly 30 p.ct. of the gas made. The whole of the n 
mains are of steel with rigid joints, commencing with 8-in. at 
the gas-works, reducing to 6-in., 4-in., and 3-in. in various 
parts of the district. For a distance of half-a-mile afte: 
leaving the gas-works, a 4-in. steel main with welded joints 
was laid alongside the 6-in. district main, in order to prepare 
for high-pressure bulk supply from a neighbouring gas-works 
at a future date. The mains were tested at 30 Ibs. per 
sq. in. by a portable Ingersoll-Rand compressor prior to the 
joints being wrapped. 

The following is a list of incidental things we discovered 
during the progress of the work : 

A self-acting syphon, which consisted of a U piece of 1}-in. 
wrought-iron barrel tapped into the bottom of a main, was 
found leaking badly owing to the liquor in the tube having 
evaporated ; there was no record of a syphon at this spot. A 
jam jar had been put over the open end, and the earth covered 
the whole thing up; apparently it had never been visited, and 
probably the leakage had been going on for a very long time. 

A 3-in. cast-iron main was laid in a most erratic manner. In 
places it was covered with only a few inches of soil, and then, 
within 20 yds., it would be as deep as 5 ft. This main was 
laid almost directly out of the works entrance, and proceeded 
up a steep hill. In the middle of this steep hill we found a 
syphon, and it has been suggested this was placed to catch 
the morning dew, as it could not possibly serve any better 
purpose. 

In the same road we also had a curious experience. In 
transferring over the services from the old main to new, we 
received a complaint from several houses in a road running 
parallel that they had been cut off. Upon investigation we 
found that, though there was a main in the other road, a 
service had been continued from one of the houses in another 
road through the back gardens, and supplied five houses in the 
rear. What the object of it was it is difficult to conceive. 

The old main supplying the High Street was of 4-in. steel 
with ordinary joints, laid in 1911. The usual method of con- 
necting services to this appears to have been by drilling a hole 
in the main and fixing a clamp over it, secured by two bolts 
forming a clip. Naturally, this method did not form a gas- 
tight joint; most of the clips were found to be leaking badly. 
In some instances, however, the main had been drilled and 
tapped to the ordinary gas rate thread, and a connection taken 
direct from this without using any expansion nipple. 

In passing, I should like to remark upon the excellent con- 
dition of this main after 17 years’ use in bad soil. Under the 
wrapping, the pipe was as good as new; and though gas full 
of impurities had been continually delivered through this main, 
the interior was in splendid condition. In fact, we lifted, 
tested, re-wrapped, and re-laid this section of main again. 

One little paragraph with regard to joints on the old mains: 
Invariably these were very bad indeed. It was no uncommon 
thing to find in lifting two or three lengths that the joints 
pulled apart quite easily by hand. 

We found an attempt had been made to use lead wool. 
Here, no effect had been made at caulking ; the wool still being 
in its fibrous state in the socket of each joint. It appeared 
to be part of a standard practice to allow several strands of 
yarn to enter each pipe at every joint, thereby restricting the 
capacity of the main. 

Naturally, most of the service pipes were small, being usuall) 
of 3-in. diameter. In one small cottage, three live services 
were discovered leading direct from the main, though there 
had only been the usual slot installation on these premises. | 
At a busy spot in the centre of the town, we found a 4-1". 
special ’’ consisting of a sanitary soil pipe casting. ‘Though 
the metal was very thin, it appears to have taken the strain 
imposed upon it very well, for no leakage was discovered near 
this spot. 


“ce 


ATTENTION TO THE STATE OF THE DISTRICT. 


The first procedure after the gaining of control of an under- 
taking is to give careful attention to the general state of the 
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The addition of new consumers is not our primary 
and it is essentially to the existing consumers that 
With a view to improving the ser- 


district. 
thought, 
our thoughts are directed. 


vice to the consumer, I acquaint myself with the various 
mains, and thus start at the beginning of the distribution side. 


Ilaving satisfied myself that they are adequate and properly 
laid, positions of syphons are noted and their conditions in- 
spected, I pass on to services; and, where found necessary, 
these are enlarged or renewed. I can definitely state that it 
has been my own experience to find, in a great number of 
services that are totally inadequate for the loads re- 
quired. It is, as you know, absolutely necessary to give 
special attention to these pipes, owing to the increase in sales 
of gas due to cooking and heating, and to get the best results 
from the use of the apparatus. 

Attention is also given to the registration of gas consumed, 
and a meter campaign is commenced for the inspection and 
overhaul of these instruments, and to ascertain that the meter 
is of sufficient capacity; also that gas is being correctly 
registered and thereby charged, and that each meter itself is 
in a position for easy access. Such a campaign necessarily en- 
tails the gaining of admittance to consumers’ premises, and 
the opportunity is then taken for the inspection of all lighting 
installations and appliances. Any defective or obsolete fittings, 
appliances, &c., are either overhauled or exchanged; and 
naturally every endeavour is made to introduce new appliances, 
&c., with a view to assisting the consumer and increasing the 
sale of gas. Advice relative to all matters. of interest to the 
consumer is readily given. This, as an opening programme 
of a controlling company, is, I think, the best form of adver- 
tisement; and it has been proved that much benefit is derived 
from this procedure. ‘ Such inspection, we hope, enables con- 
sumers to gain confidence in the new management. 

Upon taking over undertakings, it has been found that, in 
consequence of the bad state of the mains, services, &c., the 
leakage figure is a considerable one; but, as you will have 
already deduced from my foregoing remarks on the special 
attention given to the distribution system, a marked improve- 
ment results in the figure in question. 


cases, 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF SUBSIDIARY UNDERTAKINGS. 





Now a word about the internal organization of subsidiary 
undertakings. Having set the machinery in motion for ex- 
ternal work, I am at liberty to turn my attention to the dis- 
tribution stores. Here again, I usually find that no fixed 
routine relative to the issuing of material and recording of 
such issues has been set. Fitters have been allowed to he'p 
themselves. This is a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
First, stock is taken; obsolete and useless material being 
thrown out and subsequently sold, if necessary as scrap. 

- I need not emphasize the mistake of carrying stocks that 
will never be used. Each unit of stock is separated, and as 
counted placed in a locker to which is attached a numbered 
bin card defining the contents of the locker. 


BIN CARD, 
Description : 
of No. 
\rticle. 


Issued. 


Issued. Issued. 


STOCK. STOCK. STOCK. 
Card 


Quan'ty. No 





Quan'ty. 


Card ° 
No Quan'ty. 




















Spaces appear on the bin card for the recording by the store- 
keeper of all additions to and remova!s from the locker. The 
advantage of such a system will readily be realized, for the 
storekeeper is able to see at a glance the number of each 
unit held by him, and also the state of his stock—i.e., whether 
he is approaching the danger-point of minimum stocks in 
cases of material in constant demand. I will deal with the 
actual issues shortly. 

For each item in the stores a stock card is made out with 
mns for purchases, returns to, and withdrawals from, 
stores. These cards are not, however, of one colour. It has 
xen found that three colours suffice, though further colours 
could be introduced to suit individual requirements. The 
colours IT use, and their representations, are indicated. 

rhese stock cards are kept in strict alphabetical and size 
order; each colour being separated and sub-divided by guide 

At this point I “would mention that the standardiza- 
tion and appropriation of material greatly facilitate the allo- 
Caton of invoices for purchases ; and, of course, such alloca- 
tions are strictly adhered to. No doubt you, are ‘thinking that 
in some cases material can be bought and allocated to one 
of the aforementioned sections, but used on work falling under 
another category. I will refer to the treatment of such cases 
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cards 








Yellow Cards. —All materials used on lighting installations. (allocated 


ARE 0 Rent of Fittings). 
Brown Cards.—Material used for cookers, fires, and other apparatus 
Rene used for heating, &c. (allocated Gas Stoves). 


Service material (allocated Services), meter fittings 
(allocated Meter a/c), and sundries in connection with 
repairs and maintenance on district (allocated Wear 
and Tear Distribution). 


STOCK CARD, 


| White Cards.— 


Description 





Min. Stock 


Stock Taken 
IN. OUT. 


How 


Received. Stock. 


Quantity. Date. Order No, Quantity. 


For the correct recording of all goods purchased, a Goods 
Inwards book is introduced. The storekeeper is responsible for 
the entries in this book, and the checking of all receipts with 
the actual goods ordered, and, for this purpose, a duplicate of 
every order sent out is passed to him by the clerk or official 
responsible for the ordering of material. A section of this 
book is kept for goods returned to the various firms, &c., empty 
cases, &c.; and thus an entry is made for all goods entering or 
leaving the stores department—a very useful and necessary pro- 
cedure. 

Let us now pass on to the issuing of materials from the 
stores. In the first instance, before any work is undertaken, a 
work ticket is made out in duplicate by the inspector, stating 
the nature of the work required to be done ; and, at the same 
time, a work card is made out, requisitioning from the stores 
the material required. 















69000 Date entered........ at eee 68000 
NAME AND ADDRESS. 
COMPLAINT. Workman...... eeeseceees 
Date given out....... 192 
Date completed.........- 192 
Workman's Name......s.ceccsseses 
Ticket No. 
B 2235 Gas Stove 
Date. 









Name 


Address 














os «5 ie eee ease taaaceoe ppapakaes aeneepladenads 
Report. 
= | | Pe 
Workmen's Name | M T Ww W |Th| F S |T'l. R'te £ s 4a 
| 
Re ro ee fh . < cclcucdioeevibbobiedeelsecodveewlotesisemelnedatee 
| | | | 
a8 Ea: ee SEM ee ee aS SEE Ae salewaslenas 
| 
| | 
oe ee SE ET ree & a Ee 2 
| 
CostofLabour . . . £ 
REMOVED. 
P . ceived 
Date received | Quantity. | Description. es 


in Stores. 














A PPTTTPTTTET TEP 


eee eee ener ree eweereeees 
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MATERIALS REQUIRED. (Reverse of above card.) 


| 5 | 
Size Number £ 


‘| Issued. | Rate. s. | d. 


Description. 








Number 


Returned. | Received by 


Description. 














These work cards are also printed in colours similar to the 
stock cards. I will, to refresh your memories, reiterate the 
class of work for which each colour stands, though it will be 
observed that there are minor deviations : 


Yellow ( Y).—Repair work to, or changing, prepayment fittings, and 
changing of Meters. 

Brown (B).—New installations in connection with cookers, fires, and 
other heating and cooking appliances, changing such 
appliances, repairs, and overhauls in sifu, and all 
sundry work in connection with these appliances. 

White (W).—Laying, re-laying, and repairing services, fixing meters 
and new installations, new and additional prepay- 
ment fittings; laying, re-laying, and repairing mains, 
and all sundry work falling under the heading of 
Wear and Tear Distribution. 


The foregoing colours represent work carried out free of 
charge by the Company. 


Green (G).—For all classes of work chargeable to the consumer. 


These cards are at first held by the storekecper, and as 
goods are issued to fitters, &c., he initials the entry made by 
the inspector on the appropriate card for the job. It will be 
appreciated that the nature of the work to be done decides the 
colour of the work card made out. 

The advantage of the early passing of the work cards to 
the. storekeeper is that, when. the fitter presents his work ticket 
at the stores, he finds that the necessary material is already 
collected for him, and thus a saving of time is effected. The 
work ticket bears the corresponding work card mumber, and 
no confusion therefore arises between the jobs. Upon com- 
pletion of the work, the fitter hands the ticket back to the 


NOTICE.—No Time will be passed unless Card and Ticket Numbers are 


shown against each Job. 


(OUTDOOR DEPT.) 


DAILY TIME SHEET. 


used on a job which is allocated, for example, to Wear and 
Tear Distribution, he immediately makes out a white tra:sfer 
card, which is an ordinary stock card, with the word “ Trans. 
fer’ printed upon it for distinguishing purposes. 


Description 


TRANSFER. 
Credit 


Order. Quan 








At the end of the quarter, or other desired period, the value 
of such entries on transfer cards is arrived at, and the neces- 
sary adjustments are made in the accounts concerned... It will 
be understood that no entry in the case of a transfer is made 
to the ordinary stock card at the time, but only at the end of 
the quarter, half-year, or year, when deductions are made in 
total. If at any time the actual stock of any unit is required 
between the above-mentioned period or periods, this is arrived 
at by deducting the last number appearing on the transfer 
card, and/or cards from the corresponding stock card. The 
transfer cards are filed with the stock cards. I hope I have 
made myself clear. 

May I for a brief moment return to the stores, for I find 
that I have made no mention of checking of stocks? A prac- 
tice is made of periodically checking contents of bins with 
stock cards, and at the same time comparing the bin card 
figure with that on the stock card. By working systematically 
through the stores, every item is checked; and when the time 
comes round for valuation of stocks, it is only necessary to 
abstract from the stock cards the totals at the period con- 
cerned, and value in the usual way, thereby saving valuable 
time. 

Actual specimens of the various cards, &c., that have been 
mentioned, are available for your inspection. 


RECORDING FITTERS’ TIME. 


I must now explain the method adopted for the recording 
of time taken by the fitter on all classes of work, and must 
take you back to the works cards, upon which, you will re- 
member, issues from stocks are recorded. A space is allotted 
on these cards for the posting of daily times spent on the job 
by the fitter; and for this purpose, as well as for the compila- 
tion of wages, a daily time-sheet is brought into use. The 
fitter enters on these sheets the time spent on every individual 
job on which he is engaged, giving addresses, work card, and 
ticket references. 

Upon examination of these time-sheets, it will be noticed 
that columns appear headed, ‘‘ Meters,’’ ‘‘ Geysers and 


Clock No. 


Fitter 


Youth 
Labourer 


Labourer 





| Time 


| rived. |Depart 


Consumer's || Card | Ticket by : 
Address. No. | No. 


Consumer's 
Name. 


Meter. 
' 


Totals 


office, when it is cancelled by a date stamp, and the work 
card is then withdrawn from the stores for costing purposes. 
It should here be mentioned that surplus material is returned to 
stores, and the work card duly credited in the provided space. 
Old material and appliances are also noted on the work card. 

Posting to the stock cards is carried out by the clerk from 
the work cards; and here I must refer to the transfer cards 
I spoke of a short while back. 

When the clerk, who is conversant with the allocation of 
material at time of purchase, notices that certain classes of 
material—({say) under the heading of gas stoves—have been 


Appli-! 
ances 


Number of Hours Fixing— Time. 


Re- 
pairs 
to Slot 

Fit- 
tings. 


Fit- 
tings 


Fit- 
tings 
off Or-| off 
dinary Slot 
Meter.| Meter. 


Fire, 

Cooker, 
Geyser, 
Ring, or 
Griller. 


J s rt Total 
Fitter. Youth. “eameit? od 
ay. 


on Main 
Main- jor Ser- 

ten- vice. 
ance. 

















Cookers,”’ &c.; and in these columns the fitter allocates his 
time. In addition, the fitter invariably gives a brief description 
of the nature of the work carried out. These cards are also 
used for the mecessary alterations, &c., of rentals and records. 
I refer to change of appliances, new installations, rem vals, 
&c. It will be appreciated that the use of these cards makes 
the costing of all work a very simple matter, and enab'es @ 
watch to be kept on costs. Jobs, of a similar nature, carve 
out at different times, can be compared, and any difference 
worthy of note taken up with the fitter, having regard to the 
nature of ground, &c., in the case of mains and services, a0 
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the varying difficulties experienced in other branches of fitting 
work. All work cards are numerically filed upon completion. 

A buyer’s card system is also inaugurated, and, as in the 
case of stock cards, each unit is allotted a card. Upon this 
card is recorded the date of the purchase, name of supplier, 
cost price, discounts (if amy), and selling price. These cards 
are used for the valuing of materials on work cards, stocks, 
and checking of invoices, and also prove very useful for arriv- 
ing at estimates for work of a chargeable nature or otherwise. 


Description of Article. 


{| 

| Rate 
a Gross Cost. || of | 

| |Discount 


Supplier. 








It occurs to me that there may be passing through the 
minds of some of my listeners thoughts that such a system 
as I have briefly outlined is elaborate and complicated, and 
how is it possible to operate it in a works whose staff consists 
of a works manager and a stoker. 

My answer to this is that, owing to the amount of work 
we find is required to be done after our investigation it is 
always necessary to engage at least one additional employee. 
This we do, and endeavour to find a man who is not only 
suitable for fitting work, but who is competent to do clerical 
work. He is able to make out the necessary work tickets and 
their corresponding cards, and to keep records of stocks on 
stock cards; the whole of this work being under the direct 
supervision of a district official who arranges the costing of 
the jobs and also has a periodical check of the stocks made. I 
venture to say that, provided the individuals responsible sys- 
tematically carry out their duties, matters run very smoothly 
and efficiently. 

I have mentioned a few experiences as illustration of old 
methods and up-to-date practice, and in the interest of pro- 
gress I consider the fusion of these smaller units the right 
policy. If such conditions as mentioned earlier on, leaving 
out at the moment the question of pressures, were allowed 
to continue—as continue they were bound to—it would make 
one think seriously about the future of these smaller under- 
takings. 

Through the policy adopted by the Company I have the 
honour to represent, the following increases in consumption 
have taken place in the companies under my control over the 
following periods. 


* A,"—Sales of Gas—Years Ended June 30. 


1927. | 
C.Ft. 


1928. 
C.Ft. 


1929. 
C.Ft. 





eam ae 


Total sales . 


6,271,600 6,241,100 | 6,774,400 


| 
| Decreased 
Sales over 


Increased 
Sales over 
1927. 1928. 


39,500 | 533,400 
= 0°4 p.ct. | = 8°§ p.ct. 
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“ B."—Sales of Gas—Years Ended June 30. 


1928. | 
C.Ft. } 


1929. 
C.Ft. 


1927. | 
C.¥t. | 





8,282,500 8,893,300 | 9,123,700 
Increased | 


| 

} I Increased 
| Sales over 

| 

| 


Sales over 
1928. 
610,800 | 230,400 

| = 7°3 p.ct.| = 2°5 p.ct. 


tumber of consumers . . | 395 424 45! 


1927. | 





“C."—Sales of Gas—Years Ended June 30. 





1927. 
C.Ft. 


1928. 
C.Ft, 


1929. 
C.Ft. 





4,770,100 | 


Increased Increased 
Sales over Sales over 
1927. 1928 
401,100 1,100,500 
= 21°2 p.ct. 


5,171,200 6,271,700 


“umber of consumers . 





“D'"—Sales of Gas—Years Ended June 30. 
| 4929, 
C.Ft. 


7,601,200 9,232,500 | 12,323,800 


1927. 
C.Ft. 


1928. 
C.Ft. 





Total sales . 


Increased 
Sales over 
1928. 
3,091,300 
= 33.4 p.ct. 


Increased 
Sales over 
1927. 
1,631,300 
|= 214 p.ct: 
| 


Total number of consumers. . 348 607 662 


“ E."—Sales of Gas—Years Ended June 30. 





PY 





1927. 
C.Ft. 


1928. 
C.Ft. 


1929. 
C.Ft, 








Total sales . 36,747,600 | 34,420,000 | 36,046,200 


Increase 
1929 over 
1928, 
= 4°7 p.ct. 
Total number of consumers 1385 


1435 1§05 











In the case of ‘‘ E'’ for the half-year ended June. 30, 1929 (included in 
above), the increase is 10 p.ct. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE SMALL UNDERTAKINGS. 


In conclusion, the following points, I think, also prove the 
advantages that the small undertakings can reap by being 
controlled by a larger company. 

Benefit of Buying.—The special discounts given by the 
majority of manufacturers to a large undertaking can, by a 
system of central ordering, be enjoyed by the subsidiary 
companies ; thereby effecting a considerable saving per annum. 
As an example, at one of our companies we are able to buy. 
certain items by gross lots at a very reduced figure, and the 
other companies in the vicinity are able to draw supplies as 
and when required, thereby effecting a saving on this one item 
of 10 to 15 p.ct. 

Benefit to Consumer.—Reduction in the price of gas. This 
has actually happened in each of the undertakings in which ~ 
I am interested. Advantage of an up-to-date and efficient ser- 
vice, combined with the supplying of modern appliances; free 
slot installation work, comprising three lighting points and 
cooker point ; inverted burners complete are given, and an up-to- 
date cooker with white pane] door is supplied; street lighting 
is taken in hand, and modern burners are installed; also 
minor advantages too numerous to enumerate in detail. 

Greater Satisfaction to Employees.—This is a matter in which 
my Company pay particular attention, as they realize that to 
get the best out of your employees, proper consideration must 
be given them. 

Standardization of Calorific Value.—In practically every in- 
stance where we have taken over control we find considerable 
variation in the quality of gas sent out, and we are able at 
once to bring the quality to a set standard, and to see that it 
is maintained. This, from a distribution standpoint, is a great 
asset, and is the means of saving innumerable complaints. 

Interchange of Workmen, Clerks, &c., Where Necessary.— 
By adopting the standard system as mentioned during the 
reading of this paper, it does not matter if we transfer em- 
ployees north or south, east or west; they are all able to pick 
up at once the threads of the work they are sent to do. is 
applies equally to material. Shortages of material which at 
times is urgently required, may be made up within a few 
hours from one of the other undertakings in the vicinity, at 
the same price and of the same quality as used on that par- 
ticular job. 

Though I have purposely avoided touching finance or manu- 
facture in these notes, I cannot conclude without calling your 
attention to the benefit of the financial assistance which can 
be derived by the smal] undertaking when under the control of 
a larger company; also the advantages to be gained on the 
manufacturing side by reason of having the free advice of 
engineers with expert experience. 

There is also the possibility of linking up the small units to 
units of larger size; but this is too big a question to deal 
with in this paper. 


Discussion. 


Mr. F. Prentice (Ipswich) said they were indebted to the author 
for giving them his experience of what he might be permitted to term 
the rejuvenation of obsolete works. While this experience was ex- 
tremely valuable, it was a rather curious fact that some of the 
methods which were described as absolutely obsolete and futile were 
not so bad after all. In Ipswich there was a street the houses on 
both sides of which were bought for a manufacturing concern; and 
therefore the services, fifteen in all, were capped. They remained 
capped for about two years. When the road was opened, it was found 
that fourteen of these services were driven into the main; and every 
one of them was absolutely sound. The only one of the fifteen that 
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leaked was screwed in, as they would do it to-day; and this was due 
to the fact that a few of the threads had not gone home, and rusting 
had taken place. It was important to see that the threads of a service 
went well home in the main, and that they were not left to the action 
of corrosion, He had had some little experience with small works, 
and also with the amalgamations which were taking place to-day all 
over the country; and he could quite endorse what the author said 
as to the benefits of good supervision, constant calorific value, and 
so on. 
Proper Equipment ESSENTIAL. 


Mr. W. W. Townsenp (Colchester) said he supposed every member 
would agree that the paper amounted to an indictment of the manage- 
ment of very small works—rather a serious indictment—and he was 
only sorry that the author was preaching to the converted. It was 
quite evident that most of those present had adopted years ago the 
up-to-date policy which the author recommended. Everything pointed 
to a fact which was being driven home in so many ways just now— 
the advisability of grouping small works in some way. ‘This .policy 
was being preached in season and out of season; but at the rate at 
which they were now proceeding it would take another hundred years. 
It was very surprising that the managements of small gas-works 
should be so blind to their interests. ‘They waited until they were 
up against something like a cheap and abundant supply of electricity ; 
and he was afraid in some cases there would be a rude awakening. 
The difficulty was inherent, he thought, in the case of the self-con- 
tained works, where the manager had everything to look after. It 
was quite clear that some of the connections, &c., to which the author 
had referred had not been devised to give.trouble hereafter, but simply 
because the man who had to do the work had little time to spare, and 
so took the shortest cut. Very often, too, he had not the material 
required. In any works the man who had to do a job should be 
equipped with the necessary appliances to carry it out properly. This 
was a matter that, even when one had red and blue cards, needed to 
be watched. They were much indebted to Mr. Bonsey for coilecting 
all. these particulars, and coming along to give them the benefit of 
his experience. 

THe Question OF REMUNERATION. 


Mr. C. S. Suaptey (Leeds) remarked that he had listened with 
considerable interest to the paper, because he thought he could claim 
to have had charge in days gone by of one of the smallest under- 
takings in their area. They should all feel rather sorry for the 
managers of small gas-works, because there was too little attention 
paid to the salaries given them, and consequently it was not always 
possible to secure the type of man that efficient engineers would 
desire, in the best interests of the industry, to see in charge of works. 
Probably the Charter which had recenily been granted to the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers would, by raising the standard of the gas 
engineer, help in this direction ; but there was also a duty cast upon 
the managers of the various undertakings to see that the assistants 
employed under them were adequately remunerated for their services. 
Some salaries that one saw quoted in the Technical Press to-day were 
very much too low for the class of man that was needed for the work. 
He quite agreed it was desirable that small undertakings should be 
grouped. The writer referred to calorific value. It was very neces- 
sary that the quality should be kept constant, and in the case of the 
smaller works there was not the same opportunity of accomplishing 
this as was found in the larger works. This was a very sound argu- 
ment in favour of gas being supplied as far as possible by larger 
works. 

THe Human ELEMENT. 


Mr. B. R. Parkinson (London) said he had listened to Mr. Bonsey’s 
paper with great interest. Not only had it been given to them in a 
most attractive and practical form, but they were encouraged thereby 
to know what was actually being done in the centralizing of small 
undertakings. Those of them who had had a good deal to do with 
the management of small works could appreciate the advantages of 
becoming linked-up to a larger organization, provided always that 
the administration was conducted with full regard to the human ele- 
ment. Mr. Bonsey had enumerated some of the most important ad- 
vantages at the end of his paper; and he (Mr. Parkinson) was very 
glad he had been able to include the reduction in price of gas to the 
consumer. That was the fitting climax to a system which had its 
beginning in the adequate provision of capital where capital had 
so often been sorely needed. Mr. Bonsey had given them in con- 
siderable detail his system of cost and stock keeping, the necessity 
of which all must realize, even for the smallest works. It looked 
dry on paper, and they marvelled at the man who would have the 
temerity to enforce it upon that little works with the one stoker and 
the working manager. But here was exactly where the human ele- 
ment came in. Without that touch of personality that could estab- 
lish right contact between a corporation or a system and its workers, 
he doubted if it could be accomplished. The personal touch and in- 
spiration were of exceptional importance in the small works. The 
manager might often be left to himself for months without assistance 
or encouragement, and with a responsibility that put a greater strain 
upon his character than human nature could easily carry. He knew 
enough of Mr. Bonsey to be able to imagine that his periodical visits 
were keenly anticipated by the local staff, and that when once they 
had grasped his system they produced those cards, perhaps a bit 
grimy, but filled up and in order. And when officials were drafted 
from one works to another, temporarily, for development, there 
would be the same tact and consideration which alone could get the 
best out of all workers. In this he (Mr. Parkinson) believed lay the 
real strength of the organization. Mr. Bonsey had been modest in 
his presentation of the case; perhaps in his reply he would tell them 
from his experience if he (the speaker) was right. 

Dr. J. G. Srewarr (Letchworth) said that one little point not men- 
tioned in the paper was the great difficulty experienced by the mana- 
gers of many small works in getting money out of their Directors, 
who were more obsolete than the works. In these cases he felt very 
sorry indeed for the managers. 





—— 


ADEQUACY OF MAINs. 


Mr. S. B. Cuanvver (Tottenham) remarked that the paper \ hich 
had been read proved the benefits of amalgamation. It mis; |, 
evident to all that great advantage was derived by the consume: [romp 
the entry into a district of an undertaking which had at its back 
not only the capital to run things properly, but also the rec visite 
technical staff. Granted, then, that there were advantages in «mal. 
gamation, the steps the author had explained were quite righ, be. 
cause he had tackled a very serious source of annoyance to th: con- 
sumer—namely, inadequacy of mains. The peak load caused the 
large number of cookers in use—especially on Sunday—must | 


oT O- 


perly provided for, because any insufficiency at this time caus: | thy 
consumers much inconvenience. To his mind it was essentia! that 
before arranging for the taking on of further consumers, they uld 
make absolutely certain that the mains were amply sufficient (: mT 


with the existing load. The author had not had opportunity (0 de- 
velop in his paper the question of service to the consumer; but this 
was a matter which must be constantly borne in mind. The size of 
meter installed was of much importance. Most of them must ac- 
customed to coming across meters of inadequate capacity supplyin 
various appliances. So that the next step possibly might be to « ver. 
haul the meter system, and see that all were of adequate size. An. 
other important point was supervision after fixing. It was of litik 
use getting gas-consuming appliances installed, if they were not looked 
after subsequently, so as to ensure retention. A dissatisfied 
sumer was a menace to the undertaking. 

Mr. W. Surman (Braintree) inquired whether the author inst.illed 
high-capacity meters. 

Mr. Bonsey replied that when three-light slot meters were taken 
out they did not always instal high-capacity meters. Frequently they 
converted them to No. 2 ‘‘ Standards.’’ They had a depét at which 
meters* could be repaired, and this conversion could be effected at 4 
much cheaper cost than providing a new meter. 

The Present (Mr. H. C. Smith, of Tottenham) also expressed 
his thanks to the author for the many interesting points raised in th: 
paper. The statements contained in it provided ample justification 
of amalgamation so far as the gas industry was concerned, alto- 
gether apart from any benefit to particular undertakings that might 
be derived from the taking over of small companies. He would 
like to ask Mr. Bonsey what he meant when saying that “ free slot 
installation work, comprising three lighting points and cooker point, 
inverted burners complete, are given; and an up-to-date cooker with 
white panel door is supplied.’’ He supposed these consumers wer 
paying something over and above the price charged to ordinary 
consumers. What was the extra amount they paid for what was 
referred to as free installation ? 


con- 


Tue Autuor’s Repty. 


Mr. Bonsesy, after acknowledging the vote of thanks, went on to 
say that, though the coloured card scheme explained in the paper 
might at first sight appear complicated, with the way in which thr 
whole of these Companies were organized it became a very simpli 
matter. The particular Companies enumerated were all within a 
radius of 20 to 30 miles; and at one of the offices there was an 
inspector who went round once a week and collected from the mana- 
gers the weekly time sheets of the men and work sheets. He took 
these and priced them out and corrected the cards, which were then 
entered into the register or ledger. This was done in such a way 
that at the end of the half-year the particulars could be sent on tw 
headquarters as a series of returns which could be used for drawing- 
up the balance-sheet. From the point of view of costing, the system 
was very efficient. As to the ‘“‘ personal touch,’’ this was maintained 
not only by the juniors of the staff, but by the seniors also. Mr. 


Woodall himself often visited these small managers, because hi 
realized to the full the value of this ** personal touch; ”’ and every- 
body felt perfectly free to discuss with him any points that they 


might have to raise. This was a great thing. With a Chairman who 
knew the industry right through, and other Directors well qualified 
to inspect the works, the Managers were put quite at their ease, so 
that the ‘* personal touch ”’ played a great part. He was glad \ 
hear Mr. Chandler’s remarks about service to the consumer—a miat- 
ter to which he had not referred in the paper, because with thes 
Companies there had been so much other work to attend to. In 
three cases, however, there had been organized, with successful re- 
sults, a regular maintenance system under which one fitter was 
detailed to overhaul all burners and appliances. As to fre 
latior, he might explain that in the case of several of th¢ 
takings with which he had dealt, there was no free work done prior 
to the British Gas Light Company taking control. The consumer 
had to pay for the installation work from the meter. Now the Com- 
pany gave the whole of this work, and the fittings were furnished 
free; | 


instal- 
under- 


but an extra charge was made for the supply, which varied 
in the case of different Companies. 


”_ 
— 





Power from Sewage.—The sludge gas power unit inst:lled at 
the Saltley works of the Birmingham Tame and Rea District 
Drainage Board in January last has, according to a report 0! 
the Board, attracted widespread attention. The inst: ‘lation 


of a 400-B.H.P. gas engine and alternator was comp|cted 


January last and is the largest power unit in the wor! utiliz- 
ing gas formed in the bacterial fermentation of sewage > udgt 
A smaller engine of 150 B.H.P. has been in constant oper 
tion since September, 1927. The sludge gas possesse: high 


“o Tr . . l- a} 
calorific value—625 B.Th.U. per 1000 c.ft. It is a remarkal 
clean gas, eminently well fitted for generating powcr !0 


rN 


n 


internal combustion engine. The total annual output ©! pow" 
from the two engines amounts to one and one-eighth million 
units, and the savings to the Board after making wane 
for maintenance and loan charges on the plant and machinery 


is estimated at 4:2000 per annum. 
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MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Presidential Address of Mr. A. R. Myhill. 


The first meeting of the session ‘of the Midland Junior Gas 
Association was held at the Council House, Birmingham, on 
Thursday, Oct. 10. Mr. F. Caupwett (Shrewsbury), the re- 
tiring President, occupied the Chair, and at the outset ex- 
pressed regret that Mr. A. R. Myhill, the President for this 
year, was unable, owing to illness, to be present. 

The Chairman then read Mr. Myhill’s Address. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Of A. R. Myuitt, A.1.C., of the Birmingham Gas Department. 


In view of the excellent selection of papers on specific topics 
which comprises our programme, I have decided that I will 
refrain from taking up any particular descriptions, and will 
keep away, as far as possible, from any figures and ‘Statistics. 
Instead, 1 should like briefly to survey our position as juniors 
in the gas industry, and to take stock of our status in the 
scheme of human welfare and civilization. This, in its en- 
tirety, would be a very big job, so that I can do no more than 
attempt to direct your thoughts along certain lines, leaving you, 
in your turn, to exercise the combined prerogatives of age in 
dreaming dreams, and of youth in seeing visions. 

Ever since the days when Murdoch amused his friends by 
carrying gas about in bladders, and the scientists of his day 
were sarcastically inquiring whether it was proposed to utilize 
the dome of St. Paul’s as a gasholder, the industry has 
travelled along a rough and thorny path, and has not yet come 
to the end of its troubles. Some of our friends go so far as to 
tell us that our days are numbered. Cheap electricity, they say, 
is going to close down all our gas-works, and we, misguided 
followers of a dying industry, will shortly find ourselves swell- 
ing the ranks of the unemployed. ‘All this is so disheartening 
that it may act as a tonic to our drooping spirits if we turn 
aside for a moment from these doleful Jeremiahs and look at 
our prospects in the light of cold truth, divorced from political 
propaganda and unbiassed by the voice of vested interests. 

In spite of all the difficulties which the gas industry has en- 
countered, its growth has been so rapid that it has been a 
matter of extreme difficulty on the part of those responsible to 
turn out sufficient gas to meet the public need. To those who 
say that we are being outstripped by electricity, we may refer 
the official figures which prove that the output of potential 
energy by one London Gas Undertaking is greater than that 
of the whole of the electrical generating stations of the coun- 
try. Moreover, it has been noticed, not only in England, but 
in countries abroad, that increases in electrical, development are 
always accompanied by corresponding rises in the consumption 
of gas. Mr. Thomas Hardie, Chief Engineer to the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, has pointed out that, while in this country 
gas consumption has increased by 33 p.ct. in ten years, in 
America, where far more electricity is used per head of popula- 
tion, the figure has risen to 100 p.ct. 

This is all very satisfactory and gratifying to us in the gas 
industry, but there are signs abroad that we cannot afford to 
rest on our laurels. Great events are taking place, and mighty 
schemes are being launched in the application of fuel to the 
production of light, heat, and other forms of energy. What 
was the recognized practice of yesterday will be out of date 
toanorrow, and in these great schemes gas will hold a definite 
and established place. Before this comes about, however, we 
shal! have considerably to broaden our outlook and enlarge our 
knowledge. We shall have to face certain factors which never 
troubled our predecessors. Such factors relate to the employ- 
ment in industry and in private occupations of forms of energy 
other than gas. 


Co-OPERATION. 


There was a time when competition was supposed to be the 
greatest stimulus to trade activity. This idea is being very 
greatly modified. The term ‘‘ co-operation ’’ is replacing that 
of ‘ competition.’”?” The new generation, wiser than its fore- 
fathers, has seen how the resources of nations are squandefed 
by wars and disagreements; has learned how the purses of 


litigants are drained by litigation ; and has realized that a lot of | 


good ent and material can be wasted by the destructive com- 
petiti_n of rival services. The reason for this is that, wherever 
you f:od pairs of competing industries, whether they be gas and 
electricity, coal and oil, silk and cellulose, or railways and 
.Motor cars, you will always-find that there are circumstances 
wher each has certain advantages over the other. It is a 
certa fact that no one form of energy can claim a monopoly 
in al’ ‘ts applications. Unfortunately, the mind of the layman 
is bi. .sed by the inspired propaganda of those who have their 
own xes to grind, and, worse still, the consumer is often 
depr |, by legislation or other circumstances, of the facility 
of choosing the form of energy best adapted for his particular 
needs. This is a serious matter, as the price and facility of 





application of heat or potential energy are among the most 
important controlling factors in the cost of production of the 
necessities of daily life. These facts are being realized by those 
who are responsible for supplying this energy, as well as by 
those who have to use it; and the conclusion is being gradually 
arrived at that the amalgamation of resources is the only logical 
solution of the problem. 


One Great Fuet INDUSTRY. 


From the points of view of.both generation and consumption, 
there are indications that the deficiencies of one form of energy 
can often be supplied by another. On the manufacturing side, 
we see gas-works producing coke and breeze in excess of their 
requirements, which products could be used for the production 
of electricity or the distillation of liquid fuel. Furthermore, 
there are electrical undertakings which make oil and tar which 


THE PRESIDENT, 
A. R. Myhill, of Birmingham. 


Mr. Myhill was educated at the Birmingham Municipal 
Technical Day School, and joined the staff of the Birming- 
ham Gas Department as a Chemist in 1909. He has been 
engaged in the same service until the present time, with 
the exception of a short period in 1920, when he was in 
charge of the Analytical Laboratories of the British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation (Acids Department), at Huddersfield. 
He has had experience of all the branches of the Birming- 
ham Gas Department Chemical Section, commencing as a 
Shift Chemist on the large coal testing works, and being, 
in turn, Works Chemist at each of the five works of the 
Department. For about twelve years he was engaged as a 
Senior Chemist in the Birmingham Special Laboratory, 
which is a section of the Central Laboratory devoted 
entirely to Research Work and investigations, apart from 
the ordinary control and sales tests. Mr. Myhil] was elected 
an Associate of the Institute of Chemistry in 1918. In 
addition to his duties as Chemist, he contributed many 
articles on scientific subjects to the Technical Press, and 
was at one time on the staff of Abstractors for the Society 
of Chemical Industry. Previous to his election as Junior 
Vice-President of the Midland Junior Gas Association 
(leading to Presidency), he was the Hon. Treasurer. He 
is a lecturer on Gas Engineering at the Birmingham Central 
Technical College. 


could be used either directly as fuels, or indirectly as gas- 
making materials, In such cases, the pooling of resources 
would result in a great reduction in costs. In short, the time 
is not so far distant when the supply of gas and electricity will 
be run as sections of one great industry, comprising the output 
of all forms of energy, not excepting that provided by solid and 
liquid fuels. It will be the aim of the management of such an 
industry to combine the generation and supply of the various 
forms of energy—I prefer to refer to it as energy, rather than 
as fuel, since the latter is a restricted term—so that gaseous, 
liquid, solid, and electrical forms may be made to fit into their 
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rightful positions in a scheme which has for its object their 
most economic utilization. This economy will be effected by 
taking the greatest advantage not only of the individual virtues 
of the separate components, but of their interdependence. 

The question of national distribution will have to be ‘settled 
on an economic basis, and amalgamation will take place not 
only of the different sections, but of the smaller units of the 
same section. In other words, the days of small undertakings, 
whether gas or electric, are rapidly coming to an end. Those 
responsible for selling the energy and the appliances for its 
consumption will be faced with the duty of seeing that the con- 
sumer is getting the utmost benefit from their use. -There will 
be created a service of unprejudiced salesmen, capable of ad- 
vocating the best type of apparatus and the most suitable fuel 
for a particular job. It is a difficult thing at present to get 
such unbiassed service, owing to the inability of the salesman 
to advocate the use of a commodity which lies solely within the 
province of his competitor, 


ENERGY SALESMEN OF THE FUTURE. 


Since the whole basis of such an amalgamation is the inter- 
dependence of the constituent sections, it is obvious that the 
men in charge of the separate departments will have to possess 
something more than a familiarity with their own branch; they 
will have to acquire an even wider outlook than they have at 
present. They will have to know something of their allies’ 
territories, so as to appreciate the bearing which their own 
activities will have upon those of the other sections, and, con- 
versely, how the practice of those other sections will influence 
their own. 

Before such an amalgamation can take place, however, there 
will have to be new legislation. There is on foot, as all of you 
know, a State-aided scheme for the linking up of electrical 
generating stations, and the supply of standardized electric 
current throughout the whole country. This is hoped greatly to 
cheapen the price of electricity, and I have no doubt that, in 
time, it will do so, and the nation will benefit accordingly. In 
some respects, however, there appears to be a short-sightedness 
of policy, and a lack of realization of what the gas industry 
can do to assist in the provision of cheap lighting, heating, and 
power, and even in the provision of electricity itself. 

There are certain legal restrictions placed upon our activities 
as an industry, the details of which are far too intricate to go 
into, in the course of such a short address as this, which are 
prejudicial to the best interests; and I feel confident in predict- 
ing that a time will come (and that not far distant) when the 
powers that be will come to the realization that the removal of 
these restrictions is imperative. 

You may say that we in the Midland Junior Gas Association 
are members of an organization which is out to study gas, to 
make gas, to sell gas, and to talk gas. My reply is that these 
things are means, and not ends. Our end and aim is the 
service of the community, and, if the means we adopt do not 
serve the great public in the manner which it needs, then that 
same public will soon find ways of serving itself, to our detri- 
ment. 

Consequently, it behoves us to take stock of ourselves, so 
that we may be certain of progressing in the right direction, 
In our search after truth, we are bound to realize our defects, 
and, in the same search, to.see what are our outstanding 
virtues. It is up to us to cure the first—if curable—and to 
cultivate the second. It is of no use turning a blind eye on our 
rivals (or, as they must eventually become, our allies); the con- 
demnation of a rival, simply and solely because of its rivalry, 
and not on account of its demerits, cannot result in any ulti- 
mate progress. We have no moral right to condemn intrinsic 
goodness because it happens to proceed from a rival source. 
Moreover, such a practice is useless in the final issue, since the 
forces of evolution will always right the wrong. Con- 
sequently, the frank and open facing of the situation becomes a 
necessity. 

Tue Licutinc Loap. 


1 think there is still a great future for domestic lighting by 
gas, but only if we-pay serious attention to the following 
points : 


(1) Convenience, including really reliable distant control. 
(2) Cleanliness, both of fittings and surroundings. 


(3) Lack of need for specialized knowledge on the part of the 
consumer, even of the most elementary kind. 


The reason why public street lighting by gas can be made so 
successful is that the personal element is largely eliminated. 
The control of outside lamps is usually in the hands of techni- 
cally trained persons; and, under such control, gas is well able 
to hold its own, and in many cases to demonstrate its 
superiority over electricity. One has only to see the public 
lighting in Victoria Square, Birmingham, or the Parade, Lea- 
mington, for instance, to realize that, as regards doing its job 
properly, gas has nothing to fear from electrical competition. 

The sulphur-removal problem provides ample scope for the 
skill and ingenuity of the gas-works chemists of the future. I 
venture to suggest that the installation on our works of pro- 





cesses for the complete removal of sulphur from gas wil! be a 
necessary and established practice of the future. 


SULPHURETTED HyDROGEN REMOVAL. 


Closely allied to this subject is that of the removal |. 
phuretted hydrogen. The law requires us to remove this (on- 
stituent entirely, but we go about the job in a very awk. ard 
and clumsy manner. The huge vessels we employ iv tix 
purifier house, and the large area of ground space which ic) 
occupy, are out of all proportion to. that taken up by othe; 
portions of the works plant. There is an excessively 
quantity of material to be handled, with consequent |: .vy 
labour charges and storage difficulties. The process is iu:ter- 
mittent and, as regards its expected efficiency, is one o! th 
most uncertain in the whole course of gas manufacture, owing 
to the difficulty of standardizing the composition and physica] 
state of the material and the gas. There are liquid purification 
processes at work, but they have not yet provided a satisfactory 
solution to the problem, at least in this country. The sodium 
carbonate process is working well in America, but it possesses 
the great disadvantage that the sulphur of thé: gas has io be 
eventually discharged into the air either as H,S or SO.—a 
practice which would never be tolerated in this country. | ler 
is some more work for our research men. There seems no 
reason to suppose that the process is incapable of modification 
so as to make it usable in Great Britain. Its introduction, 
besides serving as a means of economically removing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, would result in the simultaneous extrac- 
tion of cyanogen and the consequent lessening of corrosion 
troubles on the works and in the area of supply. 

Looking again into the future, we may see, as one of the 
great hopes and expectations of the gas industry, the develop- 
ment of methods of production and marketing of coke. In- 
cidentally, we have here another case where the greatest bene- 
fit will be derived by amalgamation of gas with other energy 
producing systems. It seems almost inconceivable that the 
product which we turn out in larger quantities than any other, 
has been neglected to such an extent. The potentialities of the 
coke market are tremendous. 

With the growth of the use of gas, there has followed a 
proportionate increase in the production of coke, since the two 
products must be made simultaneously. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the demand for this coke has not always been great 
enough to preserve a satisfactory balance between the two 
commodities. There are two ways in which a product may bi 
sold. One way is to depend on trade fluctuations and local- 
ized conditions, and the other is deliberately to cultivate a 
steady demand and absorption which will not be liable to 
fluctuation by trade booms or depressions. 

The gas industry in the past has been too satisfied to sell its 
coke by the first method, with the result that little attempt has 
been made, until recent years, to improve the quality of the 
material. As a consequence, some very poor stuff has often 
been turned out. and sold to the domestic consumer, with the 
result that his mind has, in a large measure, been prejudiced 
against what he regards as almost a waste product. 

That this should be so is deplorable. Properly made, coke is 
superior to coal in many ways for burning in domestic grates, 
and the gas manager of the future will have to give as much 
attention to the manufacture of coke as to the turning out of 
suitable gas. There is no excuse whatever for producing a 
poor or unmarketable coke. 

Dr. E. W. Smith has very pithily described the properties o! 
the ideal domestic coke by saying that it should be as dense as 
coke oven coke, and as porous as charcoal. In addition, its 
ash content should be below 5 p.ct. It should be graded to the 
right size for the particular job it has to perform, and should 
not be sold as a mixture of large and small pieces. 

The manufacture of such a coke as an economic accompani- 
ment to gas production is possible by a proper selection of coals 
and by their proper treatment not only durin carbonization, 
but, if necessary, prior to it. The preparation of coal, it 
washing, its pulverization, the blending of two or more types 
for carbonization together, the briquetting of powdered c ice- 
all these things must be studied. They are mentioned as being 
among the things with which we shall have to concern our- 
selves in the future. We have been used to selecting coals 
with a view to their gas-making capabilities. When the public 
becomes educated in matters pertaining to coal conservation 
and smoke abatement, these coals will have to pass two types 
of test. They will need to be not only good gas coals, but good 
coking coals; and if one type of coal has a good gas yi td but 
is a bad coking coal, we shall have to consider whether it can 
be improved by suitable blending. 


EpucaTION SCHEME. 


The Institution of Gas Engineers have inaugurated am 
Education Scheme, and the effects of such a scheme, not n'y 


on the gas industry but on trade of all kinds, will | far- 
reaching, since it will serve as one of the most potent ‘«ctors 
in providing a supply of young men who will be well («ine¢ 


for their job and whose apprenticeship and probationar) years 
have been spent under the guidance not only of their own chie fs 
of departments, but of the head$ of the industry. tn the 
booklet which explains the objects and methods of the >. heme 
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you will find, clearly and concisely set out, a plan of study for too much afraid of showing our ignorance. We are all 


the student of Gas Engineering or Gas Supply. A perusal of 
this little book is an education in itself. There is far more 
value in knowing what to study than is sometimes realized, 
and I think that the thanks of every junior in the gas industry 
are due to those men who were responsible for drafting, in such 
a concise form, a scheme of study suitable for those wishing 
to become proficient in the subjects of Gas Engineering and 
Gas Supply. 

Regarding, in particular, the ancillary subjects, | fear there 
is a growing tendency at the present day to try to learn a 
subject from the end rather than from the beginning. 
To understand one’s job thoroughly, it is absolutely essential 
to master the elementary ‘‘ pure’’ subjects on which the 
“ practical’? ones are based. The theory of mechanics, 
physics, and chemistry is the basis of the practice of gas manu- 


facture and supply, and the study of these three ‘‘ pure ”’ sub- 


jects should not be shirked or skipped if a proper grasp of the 
main subject is to be. obtained. At the same time a balance 
must be preserved by supplementing theoretical knowledge with 
practical training. 


In addition to the study of one’s subject from classes and 


text-books, and apart from the acquisition of experiefice in con- 


nection with one’s daily work, there is another method of | 


adding to one’s knowledge and ‘broadening one’s outlook, and 
that is by intelligently taking part, whenever possible, in 
gatherings of men where interchange of opinion or the dis- 


cussion of individual experiences is encouraged. Let us not be 


= 


amazingly ignorant on most subjects, and, personally, I always 
view the over-confident man with suspicion. On the other 
hand, let us be generous in imparting the results of our experi- 
ence to others. The occasions when it is really necessary to 
withhold information are very rare, and I am quite sure in my 
own mind that the way of progress lies in giving away, as well 
as receiving, as much information as possible. In this way, 
free and frank interchange of opinion is. encouraged, and the 
individual benefits from the experience of the community. 
Votre or THANKS. 

Mr. W. MacNaucuron, Senior Vice-President, moved a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Myhill for his address, It would have the 
effect of stimulating the members to take an increased interest 
in the work of the Association. They all regretted the cause 
of Mr. Myhill’s absence, and their hope was for his speedy 
recovery. 

Mr. W. L. S. Spinks, a Junior Vice-President, seconded the 
vote of thanks. It seemed clear, as the President had pointed 
out, that the future of the gas industry and of those who were 
engaged in it depended upon the extent to which they took 
advantage of opportunities as they arose, 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and Mr. H. C. 
Wills, the Hon. Secretary, was instructed to send a letter of 
sympathy and best wishes to Mr. Myhill. 

In accordance with practice there was no discussion of the 
address. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION (EASTERN DISTRICT). 
; Opening Meeting of Session. 


The Opening Meeting of the Association took place in the 
Gainsborough Hall, Edinburgh, on the afternoon of Saturday, 
Oct. 5. About 35 members were present, presided over by Mr. 
R. J. Gavin, the retiring President. 

The CHAIRMAN thanked the members for the support he had 
received during his term of office. In introducing the new 
President, Mr. John Scobie, of Dunfermline, he mentioned 
that the name Scobie had been very well known in Eastern 
Junior affairs for a number of years, and it gave him great 
pleasure in calling him to the Chair. 

Mr. JouHn Scosie, replying, said he appreciated very much 
the honour the members had conferred upon him in electing 
him President, and trusted the members would support him so 
that they would have a successful session. The Junior Associa- 
tions, being ‘* feeders ’’ to the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
would in future carry a further responsibility, owing to the 
latter now being a Chartered Institution, and it was his earnest 
endeavour to keep their Association up to the standard re- 
quired. 

His first duty on their behalf was to present to Mr. Gavin a 
memento of his year of office. Mr. Gavin had upheld the 
dignity of the position, and they would agree his year of office 
had been a very successful one. Papers given during the 
session had been of a high standard; the meetings well at- 
tended, especially the 25th anniversary celebrations, this being 
in his opinion the longest meeting ever held; and this he had 
no doubt was in a large measure due to the able guidance of 
Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin was then presented with a chime clock with the 
following inscription on it, as a memento of his year as Presi- 
dent: ‘‘ Presented to R. J. Gavin, Esq., President of the 
Scottish Junior Gas Association, Eastern District Semi-Jubilee 
Session, 1928-29.”’ : 

_ The Presipent, having taken over the Chair of the Associa- 
tion, thanked the members for the splendid attendance, and 
after referring to the syllabus which the Council had been suc- 
cessful in arranging, expressed the wish that the members 
would attend in a like manner all meetings and visits. 
then informed the meeting that a very kind invitation had been 


He | 


received from Mr. Harry H. Gracie, Engineer and Manager of | 
the Edinburgh Gas Department, to visit and inspect the water- | 


less holder in course of construction at the Granton Works, and 


also the new sulphate of ammonia plant and ‘‘ Connersville” | 


metcrs, on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 16, along with the 
Scottish Western Juniors. He said the Council had gladly ac- 
cept 


thouhtfulness towards the Juniors, 


the invitation, and Mr. Gracie was thanked for his | 


Technical books were then presented to the paperette prize 


Wineers during session 1928-29 as follows: 


) Mr. R. Air—* Reverse System of Pressure Wave 
Control.”’ 

Mr. F. B, Waller—‘‘ Some Notes on Coal.”’ 

pal C. Rea—‘t Some Gas-Works Gauges and Re- 
corders,’’ 


> President then informed the meeting that Mr. A. McG. 
, Engineer and Manager of Port Glasgow, an ex-Presi- , 


Clark 


dent, had kindly offered prizes for the best paperettes read 
during the 1929-30 session to the value of: 1st, £2 2s.; 2nd, 
41 1s.; and the Council had added a third to the value of 1535. 
He took the opportunity of thanking Mr. Clark for his kind- 


THE PRESIDENT, 


John Scobie, of Dunfermline. 


Mr. Scobie was educated at the Dunfermline High Schod!, 
the Lauder Technical School, Dunfermline, and the Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh. He commenced work with the 
Dunfermline Gas Department in 1913, serving in turn in 
the following departments: Distribution, Works (Fitting 
Shop and Horizontal and Vertical Retorts), Accountant's, 
and Engineer's, At present he holds the position of Tech- 
nical Assistant. Mr. Scobie, who was Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern 
District) in 1925-26, is an Associate Member of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers. During the war he had three years’ 
active service with the Cameron Highlanders, serving in 
Salonica, Russia, and Turkey. 


ness, expressing the wish that a large number of members 
would come forward in competition. 
After receiving a Report from Council with reference to the 
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Scottish Branch of the Smoke Abatement League, it was de- 
cided, on a vote, to apply for membership. 
Mr. John Scobie then proceeded to deliver the following 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


In considering a subject for my address, I have decided, as a 
visit to Dunfermline Works is on the syllabus this session, to 
put before you details of the various diterations and extensions 
carried out during the remodelling, improving, and conversion 
of a 157-million to a 36o-million undertaking. 


CARBONIZING PLANT. 


When Dunfermline made 157 millions, the system of car- 
bonization consisted of two benches, back to back, each of six 
beds of eight horizontal retorts, with mechanical stoker, dis- 
charging of retorts being done by hand. 

The and for gas being on the increase, vertical retorts 
were installed. These are of the Woodall-Duckham type, and 
consist of twenty 5-ton fireclay retorts, the contract including 
the provision of wagon-tipping plant, coal breaker, coal and 
coke conveyor, and electrical generating plant. After being in 
operation for a period, and owing to a still greater demand for 
gas, a further addition was necessary, this consisting of eight 
silica retorts and leaving space for a further addition of twelve 
retorts. The latter settings being placed parallel with the 
former, and the clinker stage now being mutual to both set- 
tings, necessitated the demolition of a hydraulic hoist and the 
roof and one of the walls of the retort house. 

After the erection of the new settings, the wall was rebuilt, 
the roof replaced so as to cover both old and new settings, 
and an electric hoist installed. Between this new retort house 
wall and an adjoining coal store, there is a space measuring 
88 ft. by 28 ft. by 32 ft. high, and this space has been adapted 
for coke storage. Belt conveyors, fed from the retort house 
‘*G. B.”’ conveyor, were installed, and these deliver the coke at 
any desired point in this yard, which is laid with concrete, 
facilitating the lifting of coke and keeping it free from foreign 
material. Coke is lifted from this yard by means of bogies run 
in tunnels underneath, a method that has been found to be 
both economical and speedy. 

I do not intend going into details regarding our experience in 
the working of these retorts, as you have already had a paper 
on this subject. 


Coat STORAGE. 


After the erection of vertical retorts, owing to the old retort 
house being in proximity to the existing coal store, and con- 
nected by tunnels to the hoists and railway receiving hoppers, 
a favourable opportunity arose for increasing the coal storage 
capacity by making use of the old retort house. j 

Underneath this house were two tunnels, formerly used for 
cleaning the producers of the horizontal retorts, and these were 
adapted for use in lifting coal from the new store. Three cross 
walls were built so as to form four coal compartments, and the 
cross section of the concreté floor was hopper shaped, like the 
letter W, the tunnels running underneath the lower portions. 
Skips are filled from openings in the roofs of the tunnels, and 
the whole arrangement enables coal to be lifted from stock 
with very little trimming, and at low cost. In the centre of 
this store and running its whole length was placed a gangway 
resting on the division walls, by means of which coal, after 
being loaded into skips from a railway hopper and elevated by 
means of a hydraulic hoist, can be emptied into any division of 
the coal store. The capacity of the new store is 3000 tons. 


PuRIFICATION. 


The purification system previously consisted of a Dempster 
tower scrubber, a Walker’s purifying machine, and a set of 
four water-lute purifiers 22 ft. sq. by 4 ft. 10 in. deep, with 
centre valve and hurdle grids. 

The former have now been replaced by a 2-million per diem 
Livesey washer, and a 2-million per diem Holmes rotary 
scrubber. The dry purifiers at this period were not only too 
small, but required considerable repair, and to take their place 
a new house was built, into which was placed a set of four 
purifiers 35 ft. sq. by 7 ft. deep. These are of the dry lute 
type, above ground, operated by means of a Weck’s valve and 
having Spencer’s patent grids. When installed, these were 
fitted for upward flow, but have now been altered by ourselves 
to downward flow. I would mention that we have of late, 
when refilling purifiers, put in oxide in a dry state (under 
15 p.ct. H,O) instead of adding moisture, and this has con- 
siderably reduced back pressure, and, at the same time, proved 
just as efficient as the previous system. For the rapid hand- 
ling of oxide, two hoists were installed, connected to a steam 
winch in such a way that one hoist is ascending with full 
barrow loads while the other is descending with empties. At 
a later date, in order to dispense with storing oxide in the 
yard, which you will agree is rather unsightly, and at the same 
time assist materially the process of emptying the purifiers, a 
concrete floor was laid mid-way between the bottom of the 
purifiers and the ground level. By this means it is now possi- 
ble to empty oxide from the purifiers on to this central floor, 
where it is transported to an oxide breaker situated immedi- 





ately underneath, and, after being broken, finally falls t: the 
ground floor level, where it is spread for revivification. 


EnGinE House. 


Exhausters and compressors have also been replaced, an., in 
order to make room for the new and larger type, the posiiion 
of the various engines and pipes had to be altered. There «cre 
formerly three exhausters, one of 100,000 c.ft. per hour ; 
the other two combined were not capable of dealing with 
lightest load, and were therefore replaced by one havir: 
capacity of 100,000 c.ft. per hour. 

compressing plant consisted of three small rotary « 

pressors. In re-arranging these, a 50,000 c.ft. hour agains 
20 lbs. per sq. in. pressure ‘‘ Duplex ”’ reciprocating com- 
pressor was installed, this being used to supply the various 
outlying districts. Provision was made for connecting anoiher 
similar to the above, and two of the rotary compressors were 
left in position, the larger of which is used to supply the city 
requirements and the village of Townhill. 


BolLers. 


Boilers consisted of two Cornish type 18 ft. long by 5 ft. 6 in., 
having a maximum working pressure of 60 Ibs. These were 
not capable of dealing with the required load, and as we now 
required a pressure of 100 lbs., a Lancashire boiler was in- 
stalled. This is 30 ft. by g ft., having a working pressure of 
120 lbs., and has since been fitted with a soot blower. 

After the erection of the new carbonizing plant, and in order 
to make use of waste heat from it, a waste-heat boiler was 
installed. By fitting a thermofeed control and high and low 
water alarm, the boilerman in charge of the Lancashire boiler 
is now able to take charge of this one also. The fan is steam 
driven, the speed being altered to suit requirements, and the 
exhaust steam used to pre-heat the feed water, the average 
temperature of which is in the region of 210° Fahr. In order 
to conserve as much heat as possible, the main flue and the 
flue leading to the boiler have been well insulated. An im- 
portant point in connection with a waste-heat boiler, in addi- 
tion to the steam generated, is the fact that, by means of the 
fan, you have absolute control of the draught on the settings, 
irrespective of the weather. 

The two Cornish boilers which were kept as a stand-by were 
next dealt with. After considering the initial cost along with 
the provision of the necessary chimney stack, it was decided to 
instal a Cochrane multitubular boiler with turbine furnace. 
There is room in this boiler house for three boilers of this type 
in line, the present one being placed in the centre, and to pro- 
vide for these further additions in the future, the necessary 
drain pipes were placed in position previous to laying the floor 
with concrete. I would impress on the younger members pre- 
sent the necessity, not only for ease in fitting up but also in 
saving expense, of taking accurate measurements of pipes, &c., 
when making alterations, and, as an example, would take the 
above case, where six steam pipes were to be connected up, 
none of which were in alignment or on the same level. These 
were measured for pipes, expansion bends, valves, &c., and 
provision made for connecting up the other two boilers at a 
later date, and all of these were placed in position, without any 
alteration whatever being made to them. 


EXxuAust STEAM. 


In order to recover heat from this source, exhaust steam 
connections have now been made to what may be termed an 
exhaust steam main, this leading to and being used at the 
boiler feed water heaters, any surplus being discharged through 
exhaust heads. 


Gas STORAGE. 


The older part of this plant consists of : No. 1 holder, having 
a capacity of 214,000 c.ft.; and No. 2 holder, having a capacity 
of 327,000 c.ft.; and this total of 541,000 c.ft. was equal to less 
than twelve hours’ storage. This was not satisfactory, and it 
also necessitated the letting down of retorts usually at week 
ends, and starting them up again early in the week. ‘this 
practice was not only harmful to the retorts, but also accounted 
for an unnecessary waste of fuel due to our having to keep 
extra retorts under fire to meet emergencies. In consequence, 
it was decided to erect a 1}-million spiral-guided holder in stcel 
tank, and, in selecting a position for this, benefit was derived 
from the foresight of those previously in charge of the works, 
as there were four acres of ground available for extens!«ns. 
This holder is erected entirely above ground, and it may be 
interesting to note that, owing to the satisfactory nature o' the 
soil, only 18 in. of concrete foundation was necessary. ‘he 
site of this holder is some distance from the valves controlling 
the other holders, and, in order to make it as convenien! as 
possible, the valves were fixed close to those operating \ 
holder, and were inserted by means of under pressure com: 
tions, 

The inlet to the compressing plant at this period was 1"! 
from the common outlet of No. 2 and No. 3 holders, but, o\ 
to the suction having a pulsating effect on the flow of ¢ 
the town’s governors, it was decided to alter these connec'ions. 
On the outlet of No. 1 holder, and before reaching the outiet 
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valve, a connection was made to the inlet to compressors, and 
this holder is now used as storage for compressors only, being 
filled periodically from either No. 2 or No. 3 holders. ’ 

The use of a film of oil instead of paint has been tried on this 


No. 1 holder, and has been completely successful. One point | 
would emphasize is that ample provision must be made for the 
overflow of water from the flutes, so as to prevent the loss of 
oil, as it is surprising the amount of water discharged during 
cupping, in wet weather, or from both of these causes at one 
time. 

Tar PLant. 


In 1925, a 20-ton per day tar plant on the ‘‘ T.1.C.’’ system 
was installed, and, in order to have sufficient storage for the 
make of tar during the winter months, a reinforced concrete 
storage tank was erected. This is 60 ft. by 60 ft. by 11 ft. 
high, divided into five separate tanks, the capacity of these 
being: One of 150,000 gallons, one of 50,000 gallons, and three 
of 10,000 gallons each. This is built so that the bottom is 
about level ‘with the ground level of the lower part of the 
works, while the top is level with the higher level of the works. 
Into each tank is placed a series of steam pipes, by means of 
which the tar, before pumping, may be made more fluid. The 
pumps, which are of the reversible type, are placed in a covered 
tunnel alongside the bottom of the tanks, and this position 
makes their work much easier. Being of the reversible type, it 
is possible, after pumping tar, to reverse the pump, and empty 
the outlet pipe entirely, thereby making certain that trouble 
will not be encountered with thick tar the next time the pumps 
are used, 

Oils are now stored in the four discarded purifiers previously 
referred to, and, as these are on a higher level than the rail- 
way, it is now possible to fill tank wagons by gravitation. A 
bitumen plant has also been installed, the heating of which is 
done by waste gases from the tar still, the tar and bitumen 
being mixed by means of compressed air. ¢ 

Owing to the demand for various grades and mixtures, and 
in order to havé a sufficient quantity ready for sale, it was 
found necessary to increase the storage accommodation for pre- 
pared tars, and by having the internal flues cut out and the 
ends sealed up, use was made of the disused Cornish boilers for 
this purpose. The storage accommodation for prepared tars 
and bitumen mixtures consists of four tanks of a total capacity 
of fully 7ooo gallons, one being used for No. 2 tar, and the 
others for various bitumen mixtures, according to customers’ 
requirements. When preparing mixtures containing a high 
proportion of bitumen, the output of the plant was much re- 
duced, as bitumen was melted at a much lower rate than that 
at which tar was distilled, and it was therefore necessary to 
speed up the melting of bitumen. To do this, an auxiliary 
bitumen heating tank was installed, in which the bitumen is 
made sufficiently fluid to run into the bitumen melting pot, 
thus increasing the throughput. The heating of this auxiliary 
tank is by means of waste gases from the still and bitumen 
‘melting pot, and a series of steam pipes which may be used if 
required. By this arrangement it has been found possible to 
melt bitumen at the same rate as tar is distilled, thus materially 
increasing the throughput of the plant. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


Our low-pressure area extends to a radius of two miles, and, 
in order to keep mains and services up-to-date, an extensive 
system of examination has been in force during the last few 
years. When there is to be an alteration to a road or the 
roadway relaid, we take the opportunity of examining and re- 
newing mains if necessary, also of renewing all services along 
that part to be relaid before such work commences. Unions on 
services are, as far as possible, placed at a distance of 2 ft. from 
the consumers’ property, and, in order that the union may be 
readily accessible, a concrete slab 2 ft. square is inserted in the 
footpath. All service pipes are painted with prepared tar, then 
wrapped with hessian cloth, and again tarred. The following, 
though not including a large number of isolated services re- 
newed, will assist in forming an idea of the extent of such 
examinations, and the work of this department. 


January, 1925, to May, 1929. 

Miles. 
44 
13 


Now meineiei@. 4 2 «© + «16 

Mains renewed and enlarged a eats a 4 

Mains examined and found to be in good order 
and of sufficient size (joints caulked) 7 


° 24 
Services on both sides of streets renewed along . 34 of roadway 


HiGuH-PressuRE SYSTEM. 


We have, during the period referred to in this address, made 
considerable extensions to our high-pressure system, by means 
of which we now supply over 84 million c.ft. per annum. Cer- 
tain details have already been given of this system, but in order 

t you may grasp clearly its lay out, and owing to this now 
being a very prominent system of distribution, I will explain 
each area briefly. 


(1) Townhill Area. 


This village, which stands at a high level, was supplied by 
Means of a 4-in. low-pressure main from the city area, and at 





times of heavy load the pressure was insufficient, while at 
times of low demand the pressure was too high. In order to 
overcome this, the city 6-in. high-pressure main was extended 
by a 4-in. steel main to this area, and is now used in con- 
junction with a high-pressure governor. The low-pressure 
main before entering the village was cut and connected to a 
low-pressure governor, the outlet of both governors connecting 
to a common low-pressure pipe supplying the village, the sys- 
tem of working being as follows: 

During the lighter load period, when the high-pressure sup- 
ply is off at the works, the high-pressure governor goes out of 
action, and at the same time the low-pressure one comes into 
action. During times of heavy demand, pressure on the high- 
pressure system is put on from the works, thus bringing the 
high-pressure governor into action and at the same time (owing 
to its higher outlet pressure) cutting out entirely the supply 
from the low-pressure governor. 


(2) Rosyth and Inverkeithing Area, 


The Rosyth area is supplied by means of a 5-in. high- 
pressure steel main three miles long connected to a 6-in. high- 
pressure governor, the outlet of which connects to the low-pres- 
sure system. This area was built during the war for dockyard 
employees, and the main was intended to be of a temporary 
nature only. Higher pressures now being used on the works, 
the main is of sufficient size, but, owing to the alteration of 
road levels, it was at certain points showing above ground, 
the wrapping becoming loose, and in certain places the pipe 
was entirely exposed. To rectify this, the main was lowered 
so as to have at least 1 ft. 8 in. cover, This was carried out 
without shutting off the supply, the procedure being as follows : 

The roadway where the main required to be lowered is very 
hilly, and during the operations a stretch was opened and bars 
placed across the trench. Pieces of rope were then at intervals 
tied around the pipe and over the bars, and by twisting this 
rope the pipe was lifted about 3 in., the weight being carried 
by the bars, thereby leaving sufficient space for further excava- 
tion. When sufficient soil had been taken out, the ropes along 
the stretch were untwisted, and the main lowered into position, 
Heavier cuts were made on the crest of the hills in order to 
make up for the ‘‘ draw ”’ in the lower parts. 

This main has also been extended with a 4-in. steel main for 
a distance of 1} miles to supply gas ‘tin bulk’? to Inver- 
keithing, pressure being governed by means of a 4-in. high- 
pressure governor, the outlet of which is ‘connected to the 
station meter, the gas then going forward to the holder. It 
may be of interest if I mention that, since taking a supply 
from the Dunfermline works, the price of gas in this area has 
been considerably reduced and the consumption increased. 


(3) Limekilns and Charlestown Area. 


These villages are three and four miles respectively from the 
works, the supply being my means of a 4-in. main and high- 
pressure governor, 

After being in use for a considerable period, trouble arose 
owing to shortage of pressure at the extreme end of this dis- 
trict. In such a case the outlet pressure of the governor could 
have been increased, but this would have given too high a 
pressure to consumers in the vicinity of the governor. In order 
to overcome this the outlet from the governor was set at 10 in. 
and low-pressure governors installed at certain points, each 
feeding a small area at 4 in. pressure. 


(4) Culross and Kincardine Area. 


This district consists of seven villages, the last of which is 
supplied by a bulk supply from the local undertaking. The 
first seven miles of this high-pressure main supplies six vil- 
lages, pressure to consumers on the route being governed by 
means of house governors. Opportunity is taken, wherever 
possible, to make use of one governor to supply a few con- 
sumers,e connections on the low-pressure side being left 
wherever there is a possibility of another service being re- 
quired. An extension was made to supply Kincardine works, 
and a supply was given to farmhouses, &c., on the route, 
This extension is five miles long, the main being .of steel and 
having welded joints. 


RECORDING PosITION OF MAINS, SERVICES, AND GOVERNORS. 


In order to record the position of low-pressure mains and 
services, a series of survey maps are used, on which are re- 
corded the positions of all mains when laid or renewed, also 
services connected thereto. To find the position of any main 
or service, a key plan is used in conjunction with sets of survey 
maps. From this key plan, which is divided into numbered 
squares (each square representing one survey map), the posi- 
tion of the street is found, the number of the survey map noted, 
and an indication given of the set where the required map is 
to be found. Special details, such as branches, pipes at junc- 
tion of streets, &c., are recorded on a large scale in a loose leaf 
book, which is lettered alphabetically, and when such details 
are entered there, they are also marked, ‘‘ Detail at...” on 
the map indicating that under that letter in the detail book 
may be found a sketch giving measurements of pipes, &c., at 
that point. 
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In the outlying districts supplied under high pressure, where 
290 governors are in use, the system of recording is as follows: 

Loose-leaf books are used, and in each book, preceding the 
sheets referring to each village, is a map on which is marked 
against every consumer’s house the number of the governor 
supplying same, all houses supplied being painted red on the 
map. In the event of a complaint or another service being re- 
quired next to one in use, all that is necessary is to look at the 
plan and find the governor number of the house concerned ; 
then turn over to that number where all details of this governor 
and service pipes may be found. 

The positions of all high-pressure mains are also recorded, 
and slabs indicating drip boxes, or ag reference points, put 
into the verge beside the main. The length of each pipe is 
also noted, and by this method we have, by experience, found 
it possible without trouble to locate any joint. 

n conclusion, I would take this opportunity of thanking my 
Chief, Mr. James Campbell, for permission to lay before you 
the contents of this address, and I trust there may be some- 
thing of interest to all of you, no matter in which sphere you 
are interested, 

Discussion. 


*Mr. R. J. Gavin (Kirkcaldy), after thanking Mr. Scobie for his 
address, inquired if the reason for putting oxide in with under 15 p.ct. 
H,O was to increase the efficiency or to remedy clogging; also if a 
film of oil instead of paint in the gasholder had been in use for a long 
period, and if there was provision made in order to keep the oil 
equally distributed. Did Mr. Scobie consider the wrapping with 
hessian cloth and painting of service pipes successful, and did he 
ever find trouble due to internal corrosion ? 

Mr. Arr (Crossgates) asked if, during times of heavy demand, 
trouble was not experienced with low-pressure governor at Townhill ; 
also what the governor outlet pressure was at Kincardine; and if 
with the welded steel main he had ever experienced trouble with 
broken joints. 

Mr. Duncan (Perth) inquired the type of waste-heat boiler in use, 
and the kind of insulation used in connection with it; also the type 
of high-pressure stopcocks used in the outlying areas. 

Mr. Ricnmonpd (Penicuik) said he preferred, if at all possible, to 
enlarge the low-pressure meter instead of making use of a high- 
pressure supply. 

Mr. Forp (Inverness) wished to know the heights between the bot- 
tom of the purifiers and the new concrete floor; also between the 
concrete floor and the ground level; and also if there were special 
advantages to be derived from the downward flow in purifiers. Re- 
garding the waste-heat boiler, was it a reciprocating or turbine 
engine, and what was the average speed when in use? What kind 
of tar was used for painting services, and was it a special oil that 
was used in the holders; and was 210° Fahr, a regular tempera- 
ture for the feed water to the waste-heat boiler ? 

Mr. C. D. Bracxnatt (Edinburgh) considered the system of lower- 
ing the high-pressure main in Rosyth without shutting off the supply 
very good. 

Tue Autnor’s REPLIES. 


Mr. Scope, in thanking the members for the very kind way in 
which they had received his address, said he had the paper prepared 
giving all details, &c. However, after further consideration, he de- 
cided to keep these out in order to make it as short as possible. 
In answer to the questions raised, trouble was experienced with 
back pressure in the purifiers, this being over 30 in. at the outlet 
from the exhauster, and at times seals were blown, but it did not 
now reach 30 in. pressure. Purifiers now run approximately 50 days, 
whereas previously it was sometimes necessary to change the sequence 
after 7 or 10 days. The film of oil had been in use for about 18 
months, and after being in use for a period, certain parts where 
the paint could not have been in proper contact with the metal formed 
into a blister, finally falling off. The oil then got proper contact 
with the metal. When using oil instead of paint, it was necessary 
to insert special plates or baffles at certain points to keep the oil 
from finding its way to one side, this being caused by high winds, &c. 
The wrapping and painting of service pipes had been found to be en- 
tirely successful. A service treated in this manner gave no trouble. 
A few instances of internal corrosion had been found, but these are 
extremely rare. The low-pressure governor at Townhill had given 
no trouble, the high-pressure governor was set to give an outlet 
pressure of 4 in., this being 3} in. higher than that which the low- 
pressure governor is set to give. The outlet pressure at the Kincar- 
dine governor was 4 in. High-pressure steel mains with welded 
joints had proved successful, and should a stretch of low-pressure 
main be laid, this would certainly be the type of joint used. No 
trouble with broken joints with this type of main had been experi- 
enced. The type of waste-heat boiler in use was that manufactured 
by Ruston & Hornsby, the flue leading to the boiler being insulated 
by means of slag wool and molar bricks. Mueller cocks were used 
with the high-pressure service regulators in the outlying districts. 

The height between the bottom of the purifiers and the concrete 
floor was 7 ft. 6 in., and between the concrete floor and the ground 
level 7 ft. 6 in. 

There were special advantages in the downward floor, included in 
these being the fact that one had greater surface contact. With 
upward flow the surface available was that between the spars of the 
grids, whereas in the downward flow the gas on entering the puri- 
fiers came in contact with the whole body. The top portion also be- 
came ‘‘ caked "’ first, and, of course, it was much easier to slacken 
or replace this. The engine used in conjunction with the waste-heat 
boilers was of the reciprocating type, the speed of which was regu- 
lated between 350 and 400 according to requirements. 

Tar used on the services was from the tar plant, being distilled 
at a temperature round about 220° C. 

Special gasholder oil was used in connection with the holder. Re- 


‘ 


garding the temperature of the feed water to the waste-heat boiler, 
he had never seen this below 200° Fahr., but it was usually about 
210° Fahr. 


A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Presiden: for 
his address, after which the members adjourned for tea. 


a, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE METALLIZATION PROCESS. 


Latest Improved Metal Spraying Pistol. 

It is possible by means of this very simple apparatus, rece nil) 
introduced by Metals Coating Co., Ltd., of Birchin Line, 
E.C., to apply an exceptionally durable coating of any com- 
mercial metal upon any other metallic or non-metallic surface. 
Metallic coatings may also be applied to non-metallic materials, 
such as wood, stone, brick, glass, porcelain, concrete, leather, 
and fabrics. The thickness of the coating may be varicd, 
according to the requirements, from o*oor in. upwards. 

The metal to be deposited is used in the form of ordinary 
commercial wire, and any metal that can be drawn into wire 
can be used. The wire enters the tool at the rear, is fed auto. 
matically from a reel through the nozzle and into contact with 
an oxy-acetylene flame which melts the wire, and in combina- 
tion with compressed air blows the atomized metal against 
the surface being coated at a velocity of about 3000 ft. per 
second. The metal, as it impinges against the surface at this 
high velocity, solidifies, and practically becomes an integral 
part of the surface. 2 

This metal-spraying tool weighs only 3} lbs., and is manipu- 
lated by hand for most work. In many cases, particularly in 
coating large structural members, &c., the tool must be taken 
to the work, and this may readily be done, whether in the 
shop or out in the open. The interior surfaces of tubes, even 
though small and of considerable length, may be coated readily 
by using a special attachment to the ‘‘ Metalayer ”’ tool. , 




















When comparatively smal! pieces are to be coated in bulk, 
a mass ¢oating machine is used in conjunction with the 
‘* Metalayer.’”’ This machine is somewhat like a tumbling 
barrel which turns the mass of parts over and over, continually 
presenting new surfaces to the ‘‘ Metalayer.’’ 

It is impracticable to give even a partial list of the applica- 
tions of this process, since it may be applied in many branches 
of the mechanical and electrical industries, as well as in 
various other industries. The coating of iron and stee! with 
zinc by this metal spraying process is a cheap and efficient rust 
prevention. A sprayed zinc coating 0-004 in. in thickness gives 
a protection equivalent to the best hot dip galvanizing, and, 
of course, has other advantages in that work of any size can 
be treated in situ, if necessary, while there is no possibi ity of 
distortion of intricate articles. 

Aluminizing is a patented process for the protection of iron 
and steel from scale, &c., due to exposure to high tempera- 
tures, and is being commercially used for such parts as engine 
manifolds and exhaust pipes, superheater tubes, case harden- 
ing, annealing and cyanide pots, parts of electric furnaces, 
fires, and cookers. The aluminium coating process is applic- 
able to many other parts that must repeatedly withstand high 
temperatures, and their durability has in some instances been 
increased as much as a hundred times, 
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TRAVELLING HIGH-PRESSURE GAS BAKERS’ 


OVENS. 














BAKER PERKINS BISCUIT OVEN. 


The photograph reproduced above illustrates a_ travelling 
high-pressure gas bakers’ oven, as made by Messrs. Baker 
Perkins, Ltd., and demonstrated at the stand of Messrs. 
Crosby’s, Bakers and Confectioners, at the North-East Coast 
Exhibition, the first of this type to be constructed for baking 
cakes, biscuits, tea cakes, and the like. The oven turns out 





3000 to 4000 ordinary 3-0z. cakes an hour, and no moving or 
turning is required. 

The rate of the travelling trays can be adjusted so that the 
operation lasts anything from ten minutes to an hour. With 
full load, this oven will take 2300 tea cakes per hour, 

The maximum consumption of gas with 25 high-pressure 
burners is about 4200 c.ft. per hour. 


++ 


LONDON 


METAL WORKS EXTENSION. 


Messrs. Harvey’s New Building. 














ONE OF THE BAYS IN 


During the last few years, we have heard a good deal about 
foreign competition and the depression in the British engineer- 
ing and metal work industries. There is, however, conclusive 
evidence that, in spite of this competition, some at least of our 
more 
their 
bigg, 


enterprising engineering firms have not only maintained 
hold on the home and overseas markets, but are doing 
business than ever. This gratifying result has been 


MESSRS, 
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HARVEY’S NEW BUILDING. 


achieved mainly by the adoption of new and improved methods 
of production, together with a bold policy of expansion. 

These are the causes of the success of Messrs. G. A. Harvey 
& Co. (London), Ltd., of Woolwich Road, S.E.7. This well- 
known firm, whose works cover an area of about 25 acres, was 
established in 1874. It has one of the largest and best equipped 
plants in the kingdom for the economical production of mild 
steel plate work of every description. Oil tanks of the largest 
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size for the bulk storage of oil and petrol, structural steelwork, 
steel chimneys, hydraulic pressings, all form part of their enor- 
mous output of steelwork of various kinds. This firm also 
undertakes the design, production, and installation of plant for 
a large number of industrial purposes, including benzole ‘stills, 
chemical, tar, and bye-product plants, water-softening instal- 
lations, coal-washing plant, and tanks and containers of every 
description. 


The vast amount of riveting and welding required in the 
Harvey Works has necessitated the adoption of the most up-to- 
date methods and equipment for carrying out these operations. 
In addition, these works contain one of the largest galvaniz- 
ing plants in the country, which is kept busy day and night 
with their own trade galvanizing work. 

A large part of the output at the Harvey Works consists of 
perforated metal and woven wire. It would, perhaps, be a diffi- 
cult matter to catalogue completely the innumerable purposes 
these two kinds of metal-work serve in modern industry. They 
are extensively used for screening, grading, cleaning, sifting, 
separating, and filtering such widely different commodities as 
coal, coke, and fine chemicals. 

Messrs. Harvey are specialists in both metal perforating and 
weaving, and they can supply these two products in iron, steel, 
nickel, stainless steel, copper, bronze, brass, monel metal, 









aluminium, delta metal, duralumin, and zinc. Steel furniture 
and equipment for offices, works, &c., is another branch of 
Messrs. Harvey’s sheet metal work. All these productions are 
English throughout in design, material, and manufacture, and 
include vertical filing cabinets, cupboards, shelving, storage 
bins and racks, clothes lockers, wardrobes, tables, stationery 
cabinets, transfer cases and boxes, card index cabinets, letter 
trays, and waste-paper tubs. All these, and many other articles 
of steel equipment which they manufacture, are noteworthy for 
the strength and solidity of their construction, their hygicnic 
and fire resisting character, and for the excellence of their finish, 

The increasing demand for ‘‘ Harvey ”’ productions has 
necessitated a large extension of the works to keep pace with 
this demand. A new building with a floor space of over 100,000 
sq. ft. has just been completed, and plant of the latest type has 
been installed for the production of sheet metal work on a 
largely increased scale. The new structure, which is brick 
built, and roofed with glass and corrugated asbestos sheets, is 
500 ft. long, 250 ft. wide, and 38 ft. high. The floor area is 
divided into four bays, each over 60 ft. wide, running the en- 
tire length of the building, and electric cranes, ranging from 
5 to 10 tons lifting capacity, have been installed in each bay. 

This new addition to Harvey’s plant will add considerably to 
their capacity for production on the most economical and 
efficient lines. 
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Town Gas Supply from Coke Ovens. 


Sir,—I have just been reading the paper on ‘‘ Town Gas Supply 
from Coke Ovens,’’ hy Mr. J. K. Dickie, A.M.I.Chem.E., in the 
issue of the “Gas Journat ”’ for Sept. 18, and feel that some of his 
conclusions regarding the value of coke oven gas to~ gas supply 
authorities are based upon an abnormal year’s working, and are, 
therefore, unfair; and also that the figures he takes include many 
costs which should be left out of the calculations. 

The year 1927-28, as all gas engineers know, brought with it a 
legacy from the previous year—poor coal bought at panic prices, 
large stocks of which, coming in after the coal dispute was settled, 
had to be carbonized in the following year. This increased costs, 
not only because of the price of coal, but also because it did not, 
by reason of its poor quality, give the usual yield per ton; the 
quantity used was greater, and the carbonizing wages per 1000 c.ft. 
were higher. 

Then, again, the cost of gas into holder, as given in the ‘‘ Gas 
World”? Analyses of Gas Accounts, includes purification, salaries, 
and maintenance works; and it is obviously grossly unfair to 
include these charges when assessing the value of unpurified gas at 
the inlet to the purifiers. The only fair way, to my mind, is to take 
the cost of coal less residuals, and add carbonizing wages, the value 
thus obtained being that of the gas at the point named. Taking 
the bad year Mr. Dickie selected, 1927-28, the averages of all the 
returns given in the ‘* Analyses are: 


of 


d. 
Coal, less residuals 7°08 
Carbonizing wages 


2°73 


981d. per tooo c.ft. 


As inferred above, in a normal year this figure would be substan- 
tially reduced and would approach in many cases the price at which 
many recent transactions have been based. 

Mr. Dickie also ignores the fact that the gas undertaking has 
to keep its plant in working order and to keep available a staff of 
men capable of starting the plant in case of trouble or sudden 
emergency at the ovens. All the usual standing charges on the 
plant have, of course, to be met as usual. 

In view of the above facts, it is difficult to me to understand why 
gas undertakings should pay any more than 6d. or 7d. per 1000 c.ft. 
for this otherwise largely waste product of the coke oven industry ; 
especially having in mind the effect which selling the gas will have 
in decreasing the cost of the oven coke to the makers, and thereby 
increasing the competition with gas coke in the area of supply—a 
competition which has been very serious to many gas undertakings 
during the recent period of stagnation in the iron and steel trades, 
when oven coke was dumped into many towns at prices much below 
those ruling for gas coke in those areas. 

Ernest J. SuTciirre, 
Gas Engineer and Manager. 

Town Hall, Bradford, 

Oct. 14, 1929. 





Verticals v. Horizontals for Small Works. 


Sir,—The paper read the meeting of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Gas Managers’ Association, as published in the 
** JouRNAT for Sept. 25, p. 678, is, by part statement, likely to 
mislead. The author, after setting forth his thesis, says: “It és 
not proposed to attempt to construct a typical balance-sheet for the 
small works.’’ Then, developing his theme, he says: ‘‘ This paper 
would hardly be complete without some attempt to show at what 


before 





[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. } 


cost gas can be produced in the small works.’’ The author then 
submits ‘‘ a statement of actual cost realized.” 

The figures purport to show that gas is produced at the cost of 
141d. per therm. Mr. Editor, like the majority of carbonizers, has 
construed this as cost of therms into holder. Hence the fallacy. 

Again, the author laid down as an axiom: ‘* Therms per ton is 
relatively more important than quantity of coke for sale per ton.” 
Taking the figures of the paper, the anticipated coke sales were 
8 cwt. per ton, and the actual coke sales 6°9 cwt. per ton. It can 
readily be shown, as proving the great importance of increasing the 
coke sold per ton of coal carbonized (a strong point of horizonta 
retorting), that had 8 cwt. been sold, instead of the 69 cwt., then 
the revenue from coke from this particular works would have been 
equivalent to o*17d. reduction in cost per therm—i.e., reducing the 
already low figure of 1°41d. to 1*24d. per therm. 

Increased coke sales are fundamental to cheaper therms, as will 
be seen by reference to p. 688 of the ‘‘ Journat,”’ for Sept. 25. Here 
the cost of therms into holder in a large and modern gas-works is 
given as 1s. per 1000 c.ft. (assuming 500 B.Th.U. gas) = 2°4d. per 
therm, and the coke oven authorities are prepared—in order pre- 
sumably to get control of the coke in their district—to supply this 
purified gas at 8-4d. per tooo c.ft. (assuming 500 B.Th.U. gas) 
1*7d. per therm, thus showing by comparison that the 1°41d. per 
therm into holder for small works is open to just criticism. 

Ap Rem. 

Oct. 


2, 1929. 
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Manchester District Institation of Gas Engineers. 
Sir,—Your reporter has sent you a good account of our meeting 
held last week, but I notice there are a few errors in the list of 
awards of Certificates to successful students. The correct 

follows : 
Eric Williams 


list ss as 


Higher Grade Gas Engineering. First Class 
with distinction. 
Arnold John Leather . Higher Grade Gas Engineering. First Cl 
Bernard Stoneham. 
Harry Allerton . a4 
Ashworth Higham Pinder 
John Pickup Smith 
Arthur Beaumont . 


Eric Longbottom 


” ” 


” ’ 
. 1 lass 
” ” ” Second Cla 


a ». Gas Supply. 


external students obtained Certificates which are not 


The following 
endorsed by the Board of Education : 
Charles Johnson Higher Grade Gas Engineering. First C!ass. 
William Fairbank . a me ots a Second Class 
John Edward Lamb oy a, oe % - 
J. Bripce, Hon. Secretary. 


Gas-Works, 
Elland, 
Oct. 


12, 1929. 





es ° : 
Repairing Holder Tanks in Action. 

Srr,—I wonder if you, or any of your readers, could sug: : 

way of repairing or making water-tight a steel holder tank w:thout 

- . . . . . enil: } 

having to put it out of action. It is half buried in good soil; thé 


st a 


lower portion is quite good, and the upper portion out of the ground 
has corroded in places. Is there any solution with which it « Id “i 
coated, or a “‘ lagging of thin plates ’’ and a solution placed ' —_ 
them and the tank, which would make it water tight? Any otner 


suggestion you may have would be much appreciated. 7 
= = “ Inout: R. 


Oct. 11, 1929. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 









Hearing of 


The Committee appointed by the Government to consider and re- 
port upon the position with regard to gas poisoning, and to review 
the developments since the report of the Committee on Carbon Mon- 
oxide, appointed by the Board of Trade, was published in 1921, held 
its first meeting for the purpose of hearing evidence on Tuesday, 
Oct. 8, at the Board of Trade Offices, Westminster. 

The members of the Committee are Sir Evelyn Cecil, Sir John 
Robertson, Dr. R. V. Wheeler, and Mr. F. J. Wrottesley, K.C. 

The meeting on Tuesday was very short. Mr. Bowerman, M.P.— 
who raised this question in the House of Commons early in the year 
(see ‘‘ JournaL”’ for April 3, p. 39)—gave evidence, and referred to 
the increase in the number of deaths from coal gas poisoning. He 
stated that during the last twenty years the amount of carbon mon- 
oxide present in coal gas has been increased from about 7 p.ct. to 
an amount which is seldom less than 12 p.ct., and might in some 
cases be more than 20 p.ct. The Carbon Monoxide Committee of 
ig21 had reported against the limitation of the proportion of carbon 
monoxide in gas used for domestic purposes, but had suggested re- 
consideration of this freedom from limitation if it resulted unfavour- 
ably. He hoped the Committee would look into this matter. 

The Committee adjourned until Thursday, Oct. 10. 


Thursday, Oct. 10. 


The Committee met to-day at the offices of the Ministry of Labour, 
Montague House, Whitehall, when the Press and public were ad- 
mitted. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the sitting, called attention to the fact 
that this was a public inquiry except that the Committee had dis- 
cretion to hold any portion of it in camera should they so desire. 
He was desired to say by the Committee, he added, that they had 
received representations from several quarters that undue newspaper 
publicity with regard to suicides by means of coal gas had tended 
to promote suicides. Without expressing any opinion on this point, 
he invited the Press, in the interests of the community generally, 
not to give undue prominence to any particular aspect of this inquiry 
which might have such a tendency. 

The first witness was 

Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson, C.B.E., of the General Register Office, 
who stated that deaths ascribed to coal gas poisoning had increased 
from a yearly average of 217 in 1911-20 to 1224 in 1928, and the num- 
ber was increasing rapidly. The rate of increase in later years had 
been phenomenal. It had occurred chiefly since the war, and principally 
in suicides, the number of which had grown from 178 in 1918 to 1086 
in 1928, the accidental deaths having increased during the same period 
from 81 to 136. The excess of suicidal over accidental deaths, how- 
ever, was in his opinion greater than that indicated by these figures, 
because the accident figures included certain deaths which might have 
been accidental or suicidal in nature, the evidence at the inquest not 
sufficing to decide this point. The number of these deaths was not 
precisely known, but during 1921-28 there were 1366 deaths from 
“accidental ’’? gaseous poisoning, of which 998 were caused by coal 
gas, and there were open verdicts in 236 cases. During these eight 
years, therefore, possibly some 150 to 200 of the 998 deaths classed 
accidental coal gas poisoning were really suicidal. If about 200 
really were so, the deaths classified as accidental were subject to 
a reduction of 20 p.ct., with a corresponding increase for suicides. 

Tables of figures were handed in to demonstrate how recently 
by coal gas poisoning had come into vogue. In 1go1 there 
only seven deaths so returned—six males and one female—but 
by 1910 the number had grown to 126—94 males and 32 females. 
total rate of suicide generally by women had increased consider- 
ibove its pre-war level, and the suicide rate was rapidly increas- 
ing in the form of coal gas poisoning. It could scarcely be assumed 
that if coal gas had not come into vogue as a means of suicide the 
increased number of deaths of females, now so caused, would have 
occurred in any case by other means. Gas was more favoured by 
les than males as a means of suicide; and in view of the in- 

over pre-war suicides by this means, it seemed difficult in 
their case to exclude all influence upon the suicide rate of the new 

ledge or realization of the means at their disposal. There were 
loubt other causes to which the increase of suicide by women by 
means of coal gas might be due than the realization that the gas tap 


as 


Suicide 
were 





Provided a convenient domestic method. The issue, in fact, could 
not decided by the statistics, but would remain subject to opinion 
formed in the light of them. Personally, Dr. Stevenson said he felt 


that the greater part of the increase was probably to be expected in | 
anv case, but that the new realization of the convenience of gas | 
ming had probably had some effect among both men and women, | 
_ especially among women. Comment was then made upon the | 
curious fact that the number of suicides among women during the | 

| 


war fell considerably below the pre-war figures; and analyzing 


anot! er table of figures of deaths which he handed in, Dr. Stevenson 
' there was no doubt in his opinion that the accidental deaths from 
gas poisoning were overstated, and that at the present time coal | 
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gas deaths were almost all suicidal in origin. Otherwise he would 
have expected to see a far larger proportion of accidental deaths 
among young children. Seeing that as many as 86 p.ct. of the deaths 
by gas poisoning were returned as suicidal, and a considerable propor- 
tion of the remainder as possibly suicidal, the question inevitably arose 
whether the great bulk had not been suicidal throughout. This view 
did not imply scepticism as to the occurrence of genuinely accidental 
deaths. No doubt these did occur, but the question arose as to 
whether the figures of accidental deaths from coal gas poisoning repre- 
sented the genuine accidental cases having regard to the number of 
‘open ’’ verdicts that were returned. The immunity of children 
from coal gas accidents, and the fact that such a large proportion 
of deaths from this cause occurred at over 45 years of age, threw 
considerable doubt on the reality of the accidental nature of many of 
the deaths from coal gas poisoning returned as accidental. 

Sir Joun Rosertson asked if the Registrar-General received any 
information from coroners as to the incidents surrounding the deaths 
they inquired into, such as the mental condition of the person. 

Witness said the Registrar-General usually obtained as much of 
the verdict in each case as was considered necessary, but he did not 
get any information as to whether suicides were more prevalent in 
a depressed industrial area than in a prosperous one. Taking all the 
circumstances into account, however, from the available information 
he had definitely come to the conclusion that there was a strong 
possibility that the number of accidental deaths from coal gas poison- 
ing in the statistics were overstated, and the number of suicides cor- 
respondingly understated. 

In answer to Mr. Wrotrtestey, K.C., 

Witness pointed out that suicides by coal gas poisoning were easily 
the highest among suicides; drowning, which used to head the list, 
now being second, 


EvIDENCE OF Mr. GOODENOUGH. 


Mr. F. W. Goodenough, C.B.E., was the next witness, and gave 
evidence as Controller of the Gas Sales Department of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, as Executive Chairman of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association, and as Hon. Secretary of the National Gas 
Council of Great Britain and Ireland. He added that his proof of 
evidence had been submitted to the Gas Companies’ Protection Asso- 
ciation and had their approval, and therefore he also represented 
that organization. As far as the National Gas Council was concerned 
—which, he pointed out, represented about go p.ct. of the undertak- 
ings responsible for gas distributed throughout the country—Mr. 
Goodenough said they were willing and anxious to give the Com- 
mittee every possible assistance, because they regarded it as of the 
utmost importance that the risk from coal gas poisoning should be 
reduced to a minimum, and no effort was being spared to that end. 
The National Gas Council, however, were of the opinion that the 
danger of death from coal gas poisoning relative to the danger from 
other causes arising out of the amenities of modern life had been 
seriously exaggerated. The Council desired to remind the Com- 
mittee that a gas supply was now available in every town and in 
most villages of the United Kingdom, and that at the end of last 
year there were nearly 9 million individual gas supplies, indicating 
that nearly the entire population of the country had the benefit of 
a gas supply which was being given for 24 hours a day and 365 days 
a year. Yet the number of accidental deaths due to gas poisoning 
last year was only 130, and this indicated the relative freedom of 
the population from fatalities due to this cause. During the same 
year, 167 persons met their death while bathing, and no fewer than 
661 persons met their death by falling downstairs. In comparison 
with street accidents, the number of deaths from coal gas poisoning 
faded into utter insignificance, because there had been 365 street 
accidents during the past quarter, and four people were killed every 
day in London alone through this cause. The Pearce Committee in 
1921 had before them the 1921 figures, which showed that the risk 
in Great Britain from coal gas relative to the risk in the United 
States was quite small. 

The CuatrrMaN: Would you consider the circumstances here and 
in the United States similar for the purpose of comparison? 

Witness said he did, except that the people here were better educated 
in the use of gas. 

Continuing, Mr. Goodenough said that a comparison between Eng- 
land and Germany for the year 1927 showed that the gas supply of 
this country involved the population in almost negligible danger. 
In the City of Berlin in 1927, 122 persons out of a population of 
4 millions met their death from accidental gas poisoning, or over 
31 per million. The figure recorded for the whole of Great Britain 
during the same period was 165, equivalent to 3°7 per million of 
the population. Thus the number of accidental deaths from gas 
poisoning in Berlin alone in 1927 was nearly the same as the total 
number of deaths from the same cause in the whole of Great Britain, 
with its population of 44} millions. The fact seemed to be that the 


people of Germany and America did not take the care in the use of 
coal gas that the people of this country did; in Chicago there was 
a very large death rate from coal gas due to this cause. 

Discussing this with the Chairman, 

Witness emphasized the point that, notwithstanding this difference 
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between Great Britain and other countries, every possible care was 
being taken to prevent mishaps in this country, and in the opinion 
of the gas industry the number of accidents from coal gas was not 
increasing ; and in regard to the suggestion by Dr. Stevenson that 
many so-called accidental deaths from gas poisoning were in fact 
suicides, Mr. Goodenough said he could mention many cases in which 
even the coroners obviously had their doubts. 

The CuarrmMan: You mean the coroner took a charitable view ? 

Witness: That isso. If a reasonable adjustment was made to meet 
this probability, the number of accidental deaths would be found to 
be very small indeed, and not to have increased relatively to the gas 
used. 

The Cuatrrman: The number of deaths from suicide have increased 
very largely since 1920, when they. were 271, to over 1000 in 1928. 

Witness emphasized the point that a number of these cases were 
inevitably suicide, though returned as accidental; and he suggested 
it would be fair to reduce the number of accidental deaths by 10 p.ct., 
and correspondingly increase the number of suicides. If this were 
done, then it would be found that the number of accidental deaths 
from coal gas had not increased relatively, and it would be found 
that the accident figures would come out as follows: 55 in 1920; 
53 in 1921; 91 in 1922; 40 in 1923; 41 im 1924; 50 in 1925; 80 in 
1920; 65 in 1927; and the very low figure of 22 in 1928. There was 
thus very good ground for saying that the number of really acci- 
dental deaths had not increased; and considering the rate at which 
the number of gas supplies had increased it would be true to say that 
the accidental deaths from coal gas poisoning had decreased relatively. 

In the course of some general remarks, Mr. Goodenough pointed 
out that the use of gas had been largely instrumental in reducing the 
number of fatalities from other causes. Fog had been known to 
kill 150 people in one week in London, and it was very largely due 
to the extended use of gas that fogs were now relatively rare and 
certainly less pernicious. Furthermore, the general introduction of 
gas into the homes of the working people had brought about a re- 
duction of deaths from lamp accidents which was remarkable. Such 
accidents, according to the Registrar-General’s returns, reached the 
high figure of 171 in 1895, which was about the time the slot meter 
first made its appearance. In the year 1928, however, the number 
had fallen to 4 only—a reduction of 167, which exceeded the total 
number of accidents attributed to coal gas poisoning last year. 
Nevertheless, the gas industry had always held the view that one 
death from gas poisoning was one death too many, and the foregoing 
figures had been submitted solely with the object of aiding the Com- 
mittee to view the danger in its true perspective. 


Carson MONOXIDE IN Gas. 


Mr. Goodenough then went on to deal with various suggestions 
that have been made from time to time with a view to minimizing 
such risk as at present attends the use of gas. 

Speaking with regard to the limitation of the carbon monoxide con- 
tent of the gas, he reminded the Committee that the terms of reference 
to the Pearce Committee in 1921 were restricted entirely to this point, 
and having weighed carefully all the facts, that Committee con- 
sidered that no limitation was desirable. They suggested that the 
question might be re-considered should the freedom from limitation 
which they recommended be accompanied by unexpectedly unfavour- 
able results. The only unfavourable result that had happened since 
ig2t Was an increase in the number of suicides; and he attributed 
this very much to the publicity given at the time of the Pearce 
Committee and the Press agitation at the beginning of 1923, when 
the number of suicides leaped up. About that time there was a play 
‘Outward Bound ’’ which had a considerable vogue and in which 
some of the characters committed suicide by gas, and it was signifi- 
cant that there was an increase in the number of suicides around that 
pt I iod, 

The CuarrRMAN: I am very anxious that there should be a 
thoroughly fair inquiry so far as this Committee is concerned, with- 
out any newspaper “‘ stunts’? taking place, because I do not think 
they help. 

Witness then pointed out that the uncorrected number of accidents in 
1928 was actually less than in 1922—the year following the report of 
the Pearce Committee—though in the interval the number of individual 
supplies of gas in England and Wales alone had been increased by 
over 1} millions and the quantity of gas sold by 43 thousand million 
c.ft, Since the publication of the report of the Pearce Committee 
the country had endured a coal stoppage for a period of eight months, 
and throughout this period the country enjoyed the benefit of an 
uninterrupted gas service, due to the fact that carburetted water gas 
plants were available to compensate for the absence of normal gas 
supplies. The prohibition of the manufacture of water gas would 
involve the dismantling of water gas plants, and should a similar 
stoppage of coal supplies occur it would result not merely in incon- 
venience but in great hardship to the public. 

The Charman: I take it you still agree with the report of the 
Pearce Committee ? 

Witness: I do. 

The question of the total elimination of CO from gas was then 
dealt with, and Mr. Goodenough told the Committee that the 
National Gas Council did not feel that this suggestion could be re- 
garded seriously. The question had been investigated in Germany 
and various processes had been carried out experimentally on a small 
The cost of such elimination, according to the German 
authorities, could only be roughly estimated, but the estimate varied 
from 6d. to 13°3d. per 1000 c.ft. The author of a paper read this 
year in Berlin—Dr. Harald Kemmer, of the Berlin Municipal Gas- 
Works—concluded by stating that the problem of rendering gas non- 
poisonous was still fraught with great, if not insuperable, difficulties, 
and that extensive and costly experiments would have to be under- 
taken before it could be solved. 

Another suggestion that had been made, said Mr. Goodenough, 
was the ifttroduction into gas supplies of some irritant gas which 
would give a prompt indication of an escape, and even awaken people 
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asleep at the time. He did not, he added, regard this as a practic- 
able suggestion, and believed it would introduce greater dangers 
than. it would remoye. To take only the case of workmen de. jing 
with a leakage, an irritant in the gas might easily prevent their doing 
their work. So far as the National Council was aware, this projvsal 
of the introduction of an irritant gas into normal gas supplies |\ad 
not even reached the stage of practical experiment. The view had 
been expressed by Dr. Josef Dollinger at a meeting of Aus 
chemists that butyl-mercaptan added to gas caused a distinctive ; 
which was not absorbed on passing through earth and also had 
valuable property of awakening sleepers. The Vienna Gas-Works 
investigated this suggestion, but could not obtain confirmation o/ it. 
The inguiry was then passed on to the University of Vienna, which 
went very thoroughly into the matter not merely with butyl-mer- 
captan, but with several other irritant gases. Some gave entirely 
negative results and others gave better results, but they were all ex- 
pensive and, moreover, very dangerous to prepare. Artificial mustard 
oil and other irritant gases were then tried, but these also failed to 
serve their purpose and, moreover, corroded the pipes, thereby intro- 
ducing fresh risks. 

The National Gas Council, continued Mr. Goodenough, was ay 
of the publications of the United States Bureau of Mines rel» 
to admixture with odourless gases, such as blue water gas and nat 
gas, of some other gas which would give an indication of an esca; 
It was to be noted, however, that the primary object of these ex- 
periments was the production of a distinctive odour which was not 
naturally present either in blue water gas or natural gas. The : 
for the addition of such a gas to coal gas or any mixture of 
gas and carburetted water gas now being supplied in this country 
did not arise, because of the distinctive and pungent odour which coal 
gas possessed, and which, indeed, it was required by law to possess. 
None of the gases which were suggested in the U.S. Report appeared 
to possess any property which would result in a greater measure 
of safety to the public. 

Referring again to the question of publicity as affecting the number 
of suicides by coal gas, Mr. Goodenough said that the National Gas 
Council particularly deplored the statement not infrequently mad 
that ‘‘ carbon monoxide, which was a constituent of coal gas, was 
a deadly poison and was both invisible and odourless.’’ Trt state- 
ment could not be refuted, but the important fact was never referred 
to in such cases that carbon monoxide was never supplied alone, 
but invariably as a minor constituent of a gas that had a strong 
and characteristic smell. While desirous of doing everything that 
was reasonable and proper for the purpose of reducing the number 
of suicides by the inhalation of coal gas, the National Gas Council 
submitted that the remedies sometimes suggested, even if they could 
be shown to be effectual in some small degree, would, on the other 
hand, result in inconvenience and danger to the user of gas for legiti- 
mate purposes and to the men employed by the gas undertakings. 

Continuing, Mr. Goodenough submitted with confidence that such 
risk as was to-day attached to a public supply of gas could be re- 
duced by the education of the public in the proper use of gas-burning 
appliances and by the systematic inspection of gas-burning appa- 
ratus, which was now the recognized practice of a large number of 
gas undertakings throughout the country and was being rapidly 
adopted by an increasing number as an essential part of gas service. 
Discussion of various systems of inspection and maintenance of 
gas appliances was an important feature of the many conferences of 
gas officials which took place regularly throughout the country. 
While it might be impossible to eliminate the human element, every 
step was being taken to-day which business enterprise and, indeed, 
self-interest dictated, to ensure that, apart from acts of individ 
carelessness, the risk of gas poisoning would inevitably 
decrease. 

LEAKAGE. 

The CuairmMan: Would you say anything about leakage? 
leakage occur very much? 

Witness replied that leakage occurred sometimes from s 
mains, and there were at times small leaks from internal fitti: 
but escapes of a serious nature from internal fittings were very rare. 
The great cause of leaks from internal fittings was the old watt 
sealed chandelier, but this had been done away with now unde: 
system of inspection that had been developed by so many gas und 
takings. 

The Cuairman asked for information with regard to escapes from 
mains and also the risks, if any, attaching to prepayment me! 
cookers, gas rings, &c. . 

Witness said he did not know of any fatal accidents that hi 
curred from these causes. 

The CuatrMan asked as to the risks from rubber tubing. 

Witness replied that all gas undertakings were very careful s 
that the cock giving the supply to the apparatus was on the s\ »ply 
side, so that when the gas was turned off it was turned off from th 
apparatus. 

The CnarrMan said he had some figures which showed that 
had been an increase in the number of accidents due to the 
rubber tubing during the past eight or nine years. In certain 
respects the figures showed a decrease in accidents—for instar 
regards defective pipes, flueless heaters, and geysers. He ren 
witness that the Committee were required to inquire into 
possible improvements could be made in regard to the supply 0! 
in the interests of public safety, and asked for any comments 
connection. 

Witness replied that the figures of accidents regarding 
services and mains must be viewed in the light of the very 
increase in the mileage laid during recent years. There w’ 
miles of mains in London alone, and 25,000 miles through 
country, and the accident figures in relation to these were 
ordinarily small. The only figures that were large in the r 
accidents were due to the carelessness of the user, and not 
thing that was preventible. 
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The CHAIRMAN: There has been some question of danger from 
prepayment meters where there are two families in a house. 

Witness said the gas undertaking could not prevent a householder 
with a slot meter from sub-letting one or two of his rooms and allow- 
ing the sub-tenant to use the gas meter. The real trouble in this 
connection, however, came from different members of the same 
family. One member of the family might go to bed with the light 
on, and the gas failed through want of more money in the meter. 
Another member of the same family might come in late and put 
more money into the meter, with the result that the person who had, 
gone to bed with the light on suffered from an escape through the 
tap not being turned off. No regulation could possibly stop that. 
It was not a question of saying that two families must not have 
one prepayment meter. When, however, they saw the small number 
of accidents due to that cause, and remembered that there were 
several million prepayment gas supplies, it would be appreciated how 
small the risk was; and he could see no remedy for it. 

As regards reliability of consumers’ apparatus and fittings, Mr. 
Goodenough pointed out to the Committee that the Gas Light and 
Coke Company had, at Watson House, an establishment where very 
careful tests were made of the supplies of fittings, &c., from the 
makers. Other large gas undertakings followed a similar policy, 
and the result had been an improvement in the general output of 
the makers, because they could not supply one type for a particular 
gas company which laid down stringent tests and another type for 
undertakings which did not. The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
carried out equally stringent tests, as did the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion Gas Department and others throughout the country. As a conse- 
quence there had been a material improvement in the quality of 
apparatus and fittings, with a necessary reduction in the risk of 
leakage in consumers’ premises. 

Answering the Chairman as regards powers to enforce inspection 
of consumers’ installations, 

Witness said that his Company had no compulsory powers, but 
experience had shown they were not wanted, as the consumers wel- 
comed the Company’s men to inspect their fittings. The whole of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company’s district was inspected in a regular 
and systematic manner, and the work was only limited by the ability 
to train sufficient skilled men for the work. The gas industry had 
practically become gasfitters to the country, and at the moment it 
was not possible to train men for this work sufficiently fast. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, he felt that the industry was well on top 
in connection with this work. 

Replying to Prof, WHEELER, 

Witness said he seriously suggested that the figures for accidents 
from coal gas poisoning needed correction in the manner he had men- 
tioned, and he did not wish to modify in any way his evidence as to 
CO content. In Plymouth during the coal strike only carburetted 
water gas was supplied, and there was no increase in accidents ; 
and there was another instance where a large percentage of carbur- 
etted water gas was supplied dnd there had not been an accident for 
seven years. 

Prof. WHEELER then questioned Mr. Goodenough with regard to the 
experiments in America concerning the addition of an_ irritant, 
and pointed out that it was also desired at that time to give the gas 
~-mostly natural gas in America—a distinctive smell. 

Witness replied that this was not necessary in the case of coal gas, 
as it had its own distinctive smell. 

Prof. WHEELER: I come from Sheffield, and I cannot say the same. 
I have had escapes in my house which have been very difficult to 
detect by smell. 

Witness said he did not think there was any need to add anything 
to coal gas to make the smell more noticeable in case of a leak. 

Replying to Sir Joun ROBERTSON, 

Witness said there had been cases of accident where a street main 
had been fractured and the gas had leaked into adjoining houses, 
and it was generally the case that the fracture of the main was due 
either to frost or heavy street traffic. There had been, however, far 
more cases of broken water mains than gas mains, The fracture of 
gas mains dye to frost arose from the change of temperature caus- 
ing the metal to expand and contract. 

Sir Joun Ropertson: Is there any indication at the gas-works 
When such leakages occur? 


Witness: No. The first indication we get is by somebody inform- 
ing the police or the fire brigade, or telephoning to one of our 


office s. 

Sir Joun Rogertson : Would not such fractures be avoided if the 
mains were laid at a greater depth? 

Witness replied that, considering the number of mains and ser- 
in the streets, the number of failures was extremely small. 
The pipes remained in a good condition for many years; in the 
the Holborn explosion, some of the mains that had to be 
opened up were in as good condition as when they had been put down 
many years previously, though a great deal depended upon the nature 
of the subsoil. Heavy road traffic did not affect services, which were 
usually laid under the footways. 

Asked as to the causes of accidental deaths in dwelling-houses, 
Mr. Goodenough said that they were nearly always due to careless- 
ess on the part of the user. Out of 1000 deaths, between 600 and 
700 were due to taps being left on. As regards inspection, it was 
in reply to another question by Sir John Robertson, that the 
Birmingham Corporation Gas Department had spent £30,000 in five 
years on the inspection and replacement of consumers’ fittings, it 
often being found that a consumer would not replace an old fitting 
unless a new one were supplied to him by the gas undertaking free 
of charge. This referred to slot meter installations only, and the 
same system of inspection was being carried into the houses of the 
ordinary users of gas. The increase in inspection on the part of 
gas undertakings was having a very healthy effect in reducing the 
possibility of accident, apart from carelessness. 

Answering further questions by Sir John Robertson with regard 
to inspection, Mr. Goodenough said that, in the case of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, their men were in houses of the prepay- 
meter consumers eight times a year for the collection of the 
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money, and thus would come into contact with any troubles that 
might be experienced, and would have them put right immediately. 
Experience had shown that inspection was not necessary at very 
frequent intervals. If there were inspections at really frequent inter- 
vals, it would add to the cost of gas; but, as he had said, it was 
not necessary. 

Mr. Wrotrestey, K.C., asked for the accident plus suicide figures 
for Berlin, and was given a figure of 122 accidents and 589 suicides 
in 1927, while for the Kingdom of Prussia, Mr. Goodenough said 
the figures were 327 accidents and 1171 suicides in the same year, 
the population of Berlin being 4 millions and of Prussia 37 millions. 

Speaking of the reference by witness to the influence of the use 
of gas upon reducing fogs, Mr. WrortrEsLey suggested that tlec- 
tricity also played a part. 

Witness agreed that electric power had also assisted, but added 
that cooking was done almost entirely by gas nowadays in the large 
towns, and thus reduced the smoke from the domestic chimney. 
It was possible to walk down a suburban street on a Sunday and 
see not a single chimney smoking, and yet there would not be a single 
electric cooker in use. . 

Mr. WrorttesLEy asked if anything had been tried in the direc- 
tion of a tap which would close unless the gas was lit after a certain 
period. 

Witness said that had been tried, but he had not yet seen a device 
that was likely to be really satisfactory or to act when it was wanted. 

Mr. WrorttesLty: The trouble would be that people would not 
trouble to turn off the tap at all; there would be a feeling of security 
that was not warranted ? 

Witness agreed. 

Mr. Wrortestty: If the Committee were not satisfied to recom- 
mend the Government to leave matters quite as they are, whether 
from the point of view of suicide or accident, and that we felt that 
something ought to be done, what do you think the gas industry 
would rather have in such a case? Which alternative would be most 
likely to suit the gas industry—the limitation of CO, which does 
not go the whole way; the elimination of it; or the introduction 
of an irritant gas? 

Witness: It is difficult to be sure that anything that could be done 
would prevent suicide. 

Mr. WrortresLty: Suppose it is thought necessary to do something ? 
I am trying to get some idea of what the attitude of the gas industry 
would be. 

Witness: I say quite frankly I would rather not answer that ques- 
tion. If you insist on a reply I would rather the gas industry had 
an opportunity of considering the matter and giving you a reply. So 
far, we do not see any practical suggestion we can make to you. 

Mr. WROTTESLEY put questions with regard to inspections, and 
asked as to what was being done by the smaller undertakings. 

Witness said he thought that the industry as a whole was going 
on in a very satisfactory way in regard to this matter. All the 
important undertakings were actively dealing with inspection, and 
most of the smaller undertakings were also. A great deal of propa- 
ganda was being carried on in the industry in connection with it, and 
practically every undertaking was working on the lines he had in- 
dicated in greater or lesser degree. 

Answering questions as to leakage, Mr. Goodenough said that, 
after careful investigations, the Gas Light and Coke Company were 
satisfied that this did not amount to more than } p.ct. of the output. 

Mr. Wrotrestty: You have no power to prescribe fittings ? 

Witness: No; and I do not think we want them. 

Sir Joun Ropertson put some questions with the object of ascer- 
taining whether it would be possible to place gas ovens in a position 
which would make suicide very difficult. 

Witness replied that, if a joint could be put into the oven, then 
a person desiring to commit suicide would be able to put his head 
into it. 

Sir Joun Ropertson also asked as to the possibility of arrang- 
ing the supply of gas so that it went out when the oven door was 
opened. 

Witness expressed the view that any such device would be im- 
practicable and dangerous, and that there would be explosions. 

Answering the CuarrMan with regard to the percentage of CO in 
town gas, 

Witness said he had not gone into that in his evidence because 
it was considered so fully by the Pearce Committee, which said that 
nothing should be done. If the present Committee were to think of 
a serious restriction of the CO, then he would wish to put forward 
some very strong claims on behalf of carburetted water gas, which 
not only helped to make gas manufacture an economical process, 
but was of enormous advantage in times of emergency. 

The CnHarrMaN: I think it is within the reference to the Com- 
mittee to consider the question, if necessary. 

Witness: Any serious limitation of carburetted water gas would 
have very grave economical effects which would be reflected in the 
cost of gas to the public. 

The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday, Oct. 15. 


i 
—_— 


Price Question Discussed at Matlock. 


At a meeting of the Matlocks Urban Council, the Matlock Bath 
Gas Committee reported that they had had under their consideration 
the question of the ruling price of gas and the effect of a reduction 
of the price to consumers taking over 20,000 c.ft. per quarter. The 
Committee recommended the Council to reduce the price of gas by 
3d. per 1000 ¢.ft. to consumers of over 20,000 c.ft. per quarter. In 
view of the expense of immediate repairs required at the Gas-Works, 
including the re-laying of retorts at a cost of £217, the Committee 
did not consider the present time was opportune for any reduction to 
the whole of the consumers. The Council felt that if any reduction 
in the price of gas was possible the poorer consumers in the dis- 
trict should not be overlooked, and they referred the recommendation 
back to the Committee for further consideration. 
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CENTRALIZATION AT BARROW. 
Adoption of Therm System of Charging. 


At the Barrow-in-Furness Town Council meeting, on Monday even- 
ing, Oct. 7, Mr. Holland, Chairman of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee, moved the adoption of the minutes, which stated : 

The Town Clerk, the Treasurer, and the Manager submitted a 
joint report giving particulars regarding the Order which the Gas 
Administrative Board propose to make under the Gas Undertakings 
Act, 1929, and recommend that, in order to comply with the Act, the 
system of charge be varied from 3s. gd. per 1000 c.ft. to 9°48d. per 
therm for gas supplied by ordinary meter, to take effect as from the 
readings of the meters in the March quarter, 1930, and from 4s. 2d. 
per 1000 c.ft. (including free stove) to 10°53d. per therm by prepay- 
ment meter; and that the declared calorific value of gas supplied 
from April 1 next be 475 B.Th.U. It was resolved: That the recom- 
mendations be approved, and that the Town Clerk take the necessary 
steps to comply with the provisions of Section 6 (3) of the draft Order 
when made. 

The minutes were approved by the Council. In regard to the 
centralization of the gas-works, a Sub-Committee was asked to confer 
with the Manager as to the preparation of estimates and obtaining 
of tenders for carrying out the necessary works in connection with 
the centralization of the gas-works at Salthouse. 


Ss 
— 


LECTURES ON SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


An interesting series of lectures, organized by the National Smoke 
Abatement Society, is to be held in Manchester next month and in 
December. The course is primarily intended for those taking part 
in smoke abatement propaganda, but is open to all. . The lectures will 
be of an educational character, and will deal with the subject in non- 
technical language. 





SYLLABUS. 

Friday, Nov. 8.—‘' Coal and Its Combustion.’’ By Andrew McCulloch, 
M.Sc.Tech., A.I.C., Lecturer in Fuels in the University of Man- 
chester, and Head of the Fuel Department of the College of Techno- 
logy. 

Seiden. Nov. 15.—‘' Smoke and Health.'’ By John S. Taylor, M.D., 
D.P.H., Assistant Medical Officer of Health, Manchester. 

Friday, Nov. 22.—‘‘ Smokeless Fuels.'’ By William Gibson, M.Sc.Tech., 
A.1.C., College of Technology, Manchester. 

Friday, Nov. 29.—‘' The Abatement of Domestic Smoke.'’ By Marion 
Fitzgerald, Associate Royal Sanitary Institute. Part Author of ‘‘ The 
Smokeless City '' and of ‘‘ Home Fires Without Smoke.’ 

Friday, Dec. 6.—‘‘ The Abatement of Industrial Smoke.’’ By R. Morton 
Rowe, Chief Smoke, Chemical, and Technical Inspector, Public 
Health Department, Manchester. 

Friday, Dec. 13.—‘‘ General Aspects of the Smoke Problem."’ By Arnold 
Marsh, M.Sc.Tech., Secretary of the Smoke Abatement League of 
Great Britain. 

The lectures will be given at the College of Technology, Sackville 
Street, Manchester, and will commence at 7 p.m. Opportunity will 
be given at the close of each lecture for discussion and questions. 
A nominal registration fee of 5s. to cover expenses will be charged 
for the complete course of lectures, or a fee of 1s. for any single lec- 
ture. 

All inquiries should be addressed to Mr. Arnold Marsh, M.Sc.Tech., 
Secretary, National Smoke Abatement Society, 23, King Street, 
Manchester. 


_ 
ee 


SMOKE ABATEMENT CONFERENCE AT BUXTON. 
Paper on Industrial Uses of Gas. 


When the Coal Smoke Abatement Society and the Smoke Abate- 





ment League of Great Britain decided to merge into one body under 
the title of the National Smoke Abatement Society, they could not 


have chosen a more suitable place for the birthplace of the new 
organization. 


Before opening the conference, the Mayor of Buxton (Councillor 
S. L. Pettitt) said he thought the delegates would agree that Buxton 
was one of the cleanest and brightest spas in the country. 

Dr. A. Des Voeux, Chairman of the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society, was appointed President, and Alderman W. Mellard, of 
Manchester, Chairman of the Smoke Abatement League, Chairman. 

Mr. Samuel Tagg, Engineer and Manager to the Preston Gas 
Company, was unable to attend the conference, and his paper on 
“Industrial Uses of Gas,’’ which was published in our issue for 
Oct. 9, was read by Mr. J. Boxhall James, Assistant Secretary of 
the Company. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Beaumont, Chief Sanitary 
Inspector of Halifax, asked if it was practicable for the gas under- 
takings in this country to manufacture low-temperature smokeless 
fuel, to augment the present inadequate supplies, and to cheapen 
them. The matter had been under consideration by the West Riding 
Smoke Abatement Committee, who sent a resolution to the Minister 
of Health recommending him to take steps to impress upon all gas 
undertakings in the country, as far as local authorities were con- 
cerned, the desirability of adopting something along these lines. 

\ Scottish delegate said that in Glasgow the authorities had made 
arrangements with a Company to take 20 million c.ft. of gas per 
day produced by a low-temperature carbonization process. 

Mr. Adams, of Newcastle, said they used coke for industrial heat- 
ing because the cost for gas or electricity was substantially higher. 

Replying, Mr. Boxhall James said it was’ not his intention to 
deal with any particular question, because the object of the paper 
was to indicate the enormous development that was taking place in 
the use of gas. There was, however, no doubt that the use of 
both electricity and gas had been brought about largely through 





the desire to abate smoke. Low-temperature carbonization had 
been the subject of intense research work of recent years; and 
with the propaganda that was going on, there was no doubt that the 
future would prove whether low-temperature carbonization afforded 
a solution to the smoke evil. With regard to the application of gas 
to industry as a whole, they could claim 3000 different processes in 
which gas was being used satisfactorily. Rarely did one find a 
manufacturer who was not prepared to adopt gas, because it m: int 
the elimination of smoke and an improvement in the conditions of 
the workpeople, as well as more rapid and efficient production. 

Mr. Brownhill Smith, of Glasgow, said that the ideal of the fuiure 
was the working side by side of gas and electricity undertaking 

In the afternoon some of the delegates went for a motor (tour 
round the High Peak, while in the evening there was a dinner 
followed by an informal discussion. 

At a meeting on Sunday morning, the constitution and organization 
of the newly-formed Society were agreed upon, and the conference con- 
cluded in the afternoon with a meeting of the Committee. 


—_— 
oe 


NEW CARBONIZING PLANT AT SILSDEN. 
Opening Ceremony. 


As reported in the ‘‘ JournaL ”’ last week, the formal opening took 
place, on Oct. 8, of the new continuous vertical retort installation 
at the Silsden Urban District Council’s Gas-Works. The new in- 





stallation, which has brought the work completely up to date, is a 
Woodall-Duckham plant costing £9200. It has a gas-making 


Db 
capacity of 270 million ¢.ft., and brings the Council’s total expendi- 
ture from loans to the sum of £730,167. The present total outstand- 
ing debt on mains and works is £16,100. The original Silsden gas 
undertaking, opened in 1904, provided for the manufacture of 12 
million c.ft., but the town was buying gas in bulk from the Kild- 
wick Parish Gas Company as far back as 1878. That maximum 
was maintained from the commencement, and there have had to be 
subsequent additions of plant to cope with growing demand. During 
the current year the manufacture was 36 millions, and demand is 
still growing. The new plant is expected to meet all demand for 
many years to come. 

Mr. Tom Snowden, M.P. for Accrington, and Chairman of the 
Bingley Lighting Committee, as a member both of a gas and elec- 
tricity committee, said he was convinced that gas was the better for 
domestic heating and cooking purposes. To his mind, Parliament 
ought, without delay, to give the gas undertakings of the country 
better facilities than they at present enjoyed, and should repeal old 
Acts which were crippling the industry. If electricity was to be a 
competitor of gas, he said, let it at any rate be fair competition. 

In presiding over the opening ceremony, Mr. C. Hardcastle, Chair- 
man of the Silsden Gas Committee, paid high tribute to the ser- 
vices of the Council’s Gas Engineer, Mr. Morris Driver, who had 
throughout advised the Committee as to the requirements of the 
situation ; they had had no outside advice whatever, and Mr. Driver's 
advice had proved sound in every respect. 





GAS METER TESTING IN EDINBURGH. 


The number of gas meters tested and examined at the Gas Meter 
Testing Department, Edinburgh, during the year May 16, 1928, to 
May 15, 1929, amounted to 71,316—634 wet meters and 70,682 dry 
meters; and fees to the amount of £74045 7s. were earned. The total 
number of meters tested and examined by this Department since its 
institution in 1861, up to and including May 15, 1929, amounts to 
3,856,222—the fees received for the same_ period being 
£129,987 6s. od. 

There are now seven District Gas Meter Testing Stations under 
the jurisdiction of the Magistrates (the Local Authority for the ad- 
ministration of the Sales of Gas Acts). 

The following tables show the monthly statistics of work done and 
fees earned for the year; and the percentage of meters rejected. 





Dry Meters. Wet Meters. Total Meters. 


Month Ended. ( Fee 











Tested. — Tested. — Tested. | a" 

1928. | £ 1 
June. . «| 8,877 97 19 °o 8,196 97 469 ) 
July. . . «| §,290 67 22 I 5,312 68 298 5 oO 
August . 3,860 50 38 3 3,898 53 220 12 6 
September 5,493 56 127 » ° 5,620 56 325 4 0 
October. 5,433 72 38 I | 5,471 73 | 307 6 Oo 
November . 6,499 110 75 4 6,574 114 | 361 6 6 
December . 6,072 57 46 2 6,118 59 347 5 3 

1929. 

January - « | §,078 68 80 I 5,158 69 299 6 0 
February | 7,577 115 30 o 7,607 115 424 16 O 
March 5.553 84 57 2 5,610 86 321 0 
April 5,776 71 54 ° 5,830 71 329 18 3 
May 5,874 57 48 oO | 5,922 57 | 340 6 

Total 70,682 904 634 14 | 71,316 g18 404 7 0 





ABSTRACT. 











aie pc Rejected as Per ( 
} Incorrect, 
Total dry meters tested... 70,682 904 1°2 
Total wet meters tested. . 634 14 2°21 
| 71,316 | g18 1°29 
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BRITISH TAR. 


Importance of a Ready Market. 


The following letter by Mr. Arthur E. Collins, Past-President of 
the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, has been addressed 
to the Press, on the subject of British tar for home use: 


‘*] have been much interested in Sir William Wayland’s appeal* to 
our County Councils to use home-produced tar for road surfacing, in- 
stead of imported materials giving results which are no better and in 
some respects worse. I have probably had a longer experience of 
road-making and maintenance than any other road engineer now in 
practice, and I know of no material in use for road-surfacing superior, 
for the vast majority of our highways, to properly prepared and 
applied coal tar. In speaking of road tar, I do not exclude special 
preparations sold under a proprietary name, some of which are of 
great value in difficult conditions. 

**The importance of a ready market for British tar cannot be ex- 
aggerated, for the cost of such essentials as gas and steel are 
materially affected by the price obtained for tar. If the producers 
of gas or coke cannot sell their tar for the roads, the position will 
become very serious for these industries and their thousands of em- 
ployees. Wherever possible, therefore, highways authorities and their 
road engineers should insist on the use of British tar, in preference 
to any foreign material.”’ 

Sir Henry Page Croft has also addressed a letter to the Press. It 
is as follows : 

“ Sir William Wayland, M.P., has called attention to the increasing 
tendency to use foreign bitumen in place of British tar as a surface 
dressing for our roads. 

“ This change in road-making practice is a serious matter for such 
industries as gas, iron, and steel, which produce over 2 million tons of 
crude tar a year as a bye-product, and'depend to a large extent on 
securing an economic market for their tar output. The coal industry 
also stands to suffer severely from the fall in the demand for road tar, 
as is indicated by the fact that the surface dressing of one mile of 
road requires 2000 gallons of tar, which are, in turn, a bye-product 
from 200 tons of coal. 

‘* The economic use of 200 tons of coal in the gas and the steel in- 
dustries, therefore, depends on the securing of a tar order for one 
mile of road. If this tar order is not forthcoming the whole delicate 
adjustment of prices between gas and its bye-products (or steel and 
its bye-products) is disturbed, with the danger that, as compensation 
for the loss of a tar market, the prices of gas and steel will have to 
be raised, thus producing further difficulties. 

‘* As regards price, ease of application, and durability, tar is, I be- 
lieve, at least equal to bitumen as a road-dressing material. Further, 
it has the advantage that, whereas bitumen becomes smooth and slip- 
pery with wear, tar retains a surface which gives an effective grip 
to motor tyres. Tar, therefore, is essentially the non-skid material for 
road surfaces. The Ministry of Transport takes the view that either 
bitumen or tar is suitable as a road dressing, subject to the material 
conforming to certain standard specifications. 

“In the absence of definite commercial and technical advantage on 
the side of bitumen, there are the strongest grounds for pressing the 
Ministry of Transport to make the use of British tar a condition of 
loans from the Road Fund. British roads should be made of British 
materials.”’ 


A Few Reflections. 


It would appear to be held probable in some quarters that the 
subject of ‘* British Tar for British Roads,’’ which is receiving so 
much attention in the Press and elsewhere at the present time, may 
become a political issue of some importance when Parliament re- 
assembles; and the Ministry of Transport should take some definite 
view of the matter; and, as Sir Henry Page Croft has suggested, 
make the use of British tar a condition of support from the Road 
Fund. Opinions expressed by leading road engineers from all parts 
of the country point to the fact that British prepared tar is a better 
proposition than imported asphalts and bitumens, both technically and 
financially. The present position is distinctly abnormal, and de- 
cidedly unfair to the British industries dependent for their success, to 
a large measure, on finding an adequate outlet for this important 
bye-product. Vital facts of great interest to road engineers, county 
and motorists have just been made available by Mr 
Gibson, County Road Surveyor for Western Perthshire. 

These indicate the results of a fougeen years’ test on an experimen- 
tal portion of the Great North Road. The road was laid in June, 
1915, near Dunblane, and contains nine different sections, each of 
oo yards in length, and it is estimated to have carried over three 
mil tons of traffic during the period under review. It is signifi- 
cant that, of the nine different processes used, the best results were 
obtained from the portions on which British road tar was used, The 
actual section giving the most satisfactory results was termed ‘‘a 
tarred matérial surface sealed with distilled tar ;’’ and this portion 
is stated also to have proved the most economical. The cost of 
construction and maintenance for th's section during the fourteen 
was under 4s. for each super yard, as compared with over 
128. in a section where foreign bitumen was used. The cost per 

mile was also found to be considerably lower on the tarred 

s, and to require less attention, only having to be painted with 
oating once every two years. Ordinary macadam as a wear- 

rface proved, according to the words of the report, ‘‘ hope- 
nsuitable for main road traffic.”’ This should surely prove to 

| engineers who may still have doubt on the matter as con- 

‘ evidence in favour of British produced tar in competition 
with any other road dressing material. Indeed, the only disadvantage, 
‘rom the producers’ point of view, at any rate—and it is, after all, 
With the producers that we are more intimately concerned—is the 
hat the tar is of such high quality that the roads only appear to 
dressing once in two years. But this in itself is advertise- 
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ment enough for the home produced material. True, there is another 
small disadvantage claimed—that where roads drain directly into 
rivers which are used for fishing it must be granted that tar is 
more toxic than bitumen. But such roads only constitute about 
5 p.ct. of the total road length of the country; and if the bitumen 
dressing were applied to them alone, tar producers would have very 
little cause to grumble—if they could obtain the other 95 p.ct. 

If, in fact, tar is of little good for roads, how can it be explained 
that over three million gallons, during the past year, h&Ve been 
sprayed on roads within an area of 45 miles round London; and that 
600,000 tons a year are being used on roads throughout the country ? 

The British Road Tar Association is doing fine work towards coun- 
teracting the tendency in certain districts to use imported dressings 
for road surfaces, and their efforts are undoubtedly meeting with 
success. At the same time, however, it has been suggested that the 
work of the Association would be considerably facilitated by an 
official Government pronouncement. A comment by our contemporary, 
‘* The Chemical Trade Journal,’’ in this connection, would seem to 
sum the matter up: ‘* Were British tar not quite equal,’’ it states, 
“value for value, to foreign material for road-making purposes, a 
strong case would even then exist for the State promotion of its use 
in furtherance of the general industrial welface of the community ; 


but, as conditions actually are, the case is overwhelming.”’ 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GAS COMPANY. 
Annual Meeting. 


The Sixty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of the South 
Australian Gas Company was held in Adelaide on Aug. 29. 

The CrarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and balance- 
sheet, said: Before asking you to adopt the report and balance- 
sheet, there are a number of features to which I wish to refer. The 
first of these is that after paying the usual dividend for the first 
half-year, the profits remaining at June 30 were only sufficient to 
pay a dividend at the rate of 7 p.ct. per annum for the second half- 
year, after which the small amount of £3292 was available for the 
special purposes fund, leaving £940 to be carried forward to the 
credit of profit and loss account. 


MakeE oF Gas AND Byes-PrRopbwcTs. 
The following tables will be of interest: 


1927-28. 1928-29. 

104,718 tons ++ 106,082 tons 

Gasmade. .. . 1,526 million c.ft. .. 1,549 million c.ft. 

Number of consumers . 63,016 «+ 65,412 

Ceoohberpesiag . . « « 5,000 -s 4,008 

Bath water heaters sold . 2,168 " 1,506 

Wash-coppers and burners 
__. SO 

Fires and radiators sold. 

Value of sales and order's for 
fixing appliances - £105,805 


Coal carbonized . 


2,563 +» 1,802 
1,020 os 586 


-- £87,434 


During the year our Cookery Lecturers have conducted 140 prac- 
tical demonstrations in the Lecture Hall, at which 4479 persons at- 
tended, and in addition they have given 5109 demonstrations in the 
use of cookers and other gas appliances in private houses. During 
the year, also, there were laid 45 miles 1236 yards of new mains, 
comprising 16 miles 537 yards of cast iron for low-pressure supply 
and 29 miles 699 yards of steel for high-pressure supply. 

The CHairMAN then moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Atian A. Simpson, C.M.G., O.B.E., seconded. 

Mr. S. J. Latpitaw said he had several questions to ask. He 
wanted to know from the Chairman how long 30,000 tons of coal 
would last the Company in its operations. 

The CuarrMan: About 15 weeks. 

Mr. Latptaw: Is there much depreciation on coal that is kept in 
stock ? 

The CuairMan: No; practically none. 

Mr. LaipLtaw: Would it not be a good scheme, in view of the 
number of strikes, to hold a larger stock of coal? The interest should 
be infinitesimal compared with the extra cost of importing. 

The CuHatrMAN: The amount represented is £,60,000 lying idle, 
which does not cheapen operations. 

Mr. Laipiaw: Is it not worth while to keep a double quantity ? 

The CuairMan: It is an interesting line of inquiry, and has had 
great consideration by the Board. I am thankful to say that these 
strikes do not occur very often. 

Mr. Latiptaw: When they do occur, it is serious indeed. I raised 
the question with the late Sir George Brookman, who said that, 
though there was some deterioration, it would pay to keep larger 
stocks than had been the case. There is another point I want to 
stress. Would it not be a good thing to initiate a preference share 
issue? That is a most popular form of investment in Australia. 
Dividends from all preference share issues do not bear State income- 
tax. It is a favoured form of investment, and the t'me will come 
when it will be found that the debenture issues will not be well 
balanced. I hope that you will not be stampeded by the unfair 
statements of some fanatical people looking for cheap notoriety. 
This Company has a right to earn profits sufficient to pay 8 p.ct. to 
its shareholders. 

Mr. W. Ray then asked how much more productive the Maitland 
coal was than the imported product. 

The Cuairman : Between 1500. and 2000 c.ft. per ton. 

Mr. H. G. WiLtcox said that he had been a consumer for many 
years, and any time that there had been defective service in the 
supply it had been remedied in a short space of time. He thought 
that the times through which the Company were passing and diffi- 
culties in regard to the coal position had been real obstacles, but 
the Company had done well up to date. 








CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Producis, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Oct. 14. 

The prices of tar products continue unchanged. 

Pitch is about 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote for export is 63d. per gallon; pure toluole, 2s, 3d. to 
2s. 4d. Mer gallon; 96/160 solvent naphtha, about 1s. 5d.; pure ben- 
zole, about 1s. 11d. per gallon; and pyridine bases, 3s. gd. to 4s. 
per gallon, 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Oct. 14. 

Markets for tar products are, generally speaking, without altera- 
tion. 

Pitch is still firm, and business continues to be done at 47s. 6d. 
f.o.b, for delivery to the end of next year. 

Creosote shows no alteration in the market. 

Crude carbolic is still very firm; 2s. 53d. is reported to have been 
paid for delivery all over next year. 

Cresylic acid is steady, and a fair amount of business is passing. 

In crystals the market is still very high for delivery to the end of 
the present year; but makers are inclined to accept somewhat 
lower figures for next year’s delivery. 

Water-white products are generally firm. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 25s. to 30s. Pitch—East Coast, 47s. 6d. f.o.b. West 
Coast—(f.a.s.) Manchester, 42s. to 42s. 6d.; Liverpool, 45s. 6d. to 
46s. 6d. ; Clyde, 45s. 6d. to 46s. 6d. Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 7}d. 
to 1s. 8Jd. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 9d. to 10d. Sol- 
vent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 3$d. Heavy naphtha, 
North, 1s. to 1s. ojd. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 
34d. to 34d. ; low gravity, 2d. to 2}4d.; Scotland, 34d. to 34d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, North, 5}d. to 6d. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 2s. 53d. to 
2s. 6}d. prompt. Naphthalene, £12 to £14. Salts, £5 to 4,5 10s., 





bags included. Anthracene, *‘A’’ quality, zjd. per minimum 40 
p-ct., purely nominal; ‘* B ’’ quality, unsaleable. 


Benzole Prices. 


The following are considered to be the market prices to-day: 





s. d. s. d. 
Crude benzole . © 10 to o 11 per gallon at works 
Motor _,, . wow Bip gum ti ®t ee ée 
gop.ct. ,, ite ue “SF ee 9 * 
Pure is o we *ri Nae & Os -ie0 a ini 


GAS ACTS (1920 AND 1929) ORDERS. 
SECTION 6. 
Birkenhead Corporation. 


The Corporation shall, from April 1, 1930. charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan.°1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 

Buxton Corporation. 

The Corporation shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shalt on or before Jan. 1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 

Clacton Urban District Council. 

The Council shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 

Darwen Corporation. 

The Corporation shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 

Gainsborough Urban District Council. 

The Council shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 

Hereford Corporation. 

The Corporation shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 give 
of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 


notice 


Liandudno Urban District Council. 

The Council shall, \pril 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 

Malvern Urban District Council. 

The Counc!l shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 


from 


Middleton Corporation. 

The Corporation shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 

Stourbridge Corporation. 

The Corporation shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 give 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 

Tredegar Urban District Council. 


Council shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 


The 
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number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 
Wallasey Corporation. 
The Corporation shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 
notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 


give 


vive 


Workington Corporation. 
The Corporation shall, from April 1, 1930, charge according to the 
number of B.Th.U. supplied, and shall on or before Jan. 1 giv 


notice of the calorific value of the gas they intend to supply. 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 
Biggleswade and District Gas Company. 

To authorize the Company to borrow on mortgage of their under- 
taking, or by the creation and issue of debenture stock, any amount 
not exceeding the aggregate amount of the paid-up share capita! of 
the undertaking for the time being and of any premiums pai! in 
respect thereof. 

Haslemere and District Gas Company. 

To confer further capital powers upon the Company. 

Spalding Urban District Council. 


To enable the Company to purchase additional lands, to make 
further provisions as to the supply of gas, to prescribe the 
mode of raising money, and to increase the maximum price to (s, 
per 1000 c.ft., instead of the present figure of 5s. 6d 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 
Bingley Urban District Council.—480 B.Th.U. (April 1, 1930). 
Heywood Corporation.—450 B.Th.U. (April 1, 1930). 


tin, 
—_—— 


TRADE NOTES. 





‘* Vibro ’’ Conveyors, 

The Underfeed Stoker Company, Ltd., of Africa House, Kings- 
way, W.C. 2, announce that they have secured the sole manulac- 
turing rights for “* Vibro”? conveyors, under the Schenck-Heymann 
system, the conveyors being manufactured entirely at the Company’s 
works at Derby. 


Semet-Solvay and Piette Coke Oven Co., Ltd. 


We are informed that the name of the above Company has been 
changed to Chemicals & Coke Ovens, Ltd., with the registered 
office at Howard Chambers, 155, Norfolk Street, Sheffield, as before. 
The telegraphic address has also been altered to ‘‘ Chemunion.’’ We 
are also notified that an office has been opened at Vintry House, 
Queen Street Place, E.C. 4. 

*“*Arca’’ Automatic Regulators. 

From British Arca Regulators, Ltd., of Windsor House, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W. 1, we have received a brochure on the firm’s auto- 
matic regulators. The ‘‘ Arca’’ automatic regulator is an invention 
which ensures complete automatic control of any physical state, such 
as pressure, temperature, &c., in almost any manufacturing process. 
Such control, if properly carried out, achieves one or more of th 
three following objectives: Reduced manufacturing costs; improved 
products ; and increased output. The “ Arca ’’ regulator is the outcome 
of an invention originally intended for the various requirements in 
paper mills; the principle employed, however, is equally applicabl 
to any manufacturing process requiring regulation, or stability of 
a physical state. 


—< 
——_—- 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES. 
[From the Board of Trade Journal.] 
British India. 


House Service Meters for Indian Stores Department, New 
Order No. N.10,282.).—H.M. Trade Commissioner at Calcut 
ports that the Indian Stores Department, New Delhi, is calling for 
tenders, to be presented by Oct. 28, for the supply and delivery o! 
house service meters required during the period Jan. 20, 1930, t 
Jan. 19, 1931. Firms desirous of offering material of British manu- 
facture can obtain further partigulars of this call for tenders « p- 
plication to the Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Quee! 
Street, London, S.W. 1. (Ref. B.X. 5749.) 


Iraq. 





De hi. 


1 re- 


of Overseas Trade has 
lucts 


Welded Steel Tubes.—The Department 
received a communication from a distributor of engineering pr: 
in Bagdad, who is desirous of forming a connection with British 
firms in a position to supply light ~welded steel tubes with wel:ded-ot 
flanges suitable for pump suction and discharge, in the following 
sizes: 8 in., 10 in., 12 in., 14 in., 16 in., and 20 in. interna! 
diameter, in lengths 2 ft., 3 ft., 4 ft., 6 ft., and 9 ft., together with 





bends. Firms desirous of offering suitable tubes of British manu- 
facture can obtain the name of the inquirer and further part ulars 
upon application to the Department of Overseas Trade, 35 Old 
Queen Street, London, S.W. 1. (Ref. A.X. 8622.) 
The Lancaster Town Council have approved the change-over from 
the 1000 c.ft. to the therm system of charging by the Gas Dep oa 
The Halifax Corporation Gas Committee have received sanction 


from the Ministry of Health to borrow £10,000 for installation of 
automatic clock controllers on the public gas lamps. 

The Plymouth Corporation Gas Committee has received the sane 
tion of the Ministry of Health to the borrowing of £25,000 ‘or U 
purchase of gas meters, automatic installations, and stoves. 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST. TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 
BRETTEL'S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, od 
FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
ae ’ as or ree) wk TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRIOKS. 
| | T ti Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Whee Dividents, | juota- og Spun enay 1 Furnace Work. 


\. J Fall Highest Saipments ProMprty aND CAREFULLY EXxxcuren, 
Dividend. |Prev Hi Fr IL. | on Week.| Prices. 








[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] 
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Lonpon Orrick: E. C. Brown & Co., 
LeapENHALL CuamsBers, 4, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 





%pP.a | % 





‘eens 8 max. O, 
Do. co. Pref. . is 

Alliance & Dublin Ord. . . b—9 

Do, 4 p.c. Deb. a ee 38 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE has enabled “‘ BRIS- 


an tg 9 cel ie - “yg. || TOL’S” to offer THE LARGEST RANCE OF RE- 
Bournemouth 6 p.c. . 4 bA2 Pe ——~ CORDING INSTRUMENTS, all 
. “ \, characterised by their simple, 
robust design and accuracy. 
Do. 4p.c \ b  RecordingVolt, Amp. and Watt- 
Brighton & Hove 6 p.c. Con. ee oe \ Ya meters. Pyrometers. Time, 
0. 6p.c, Con oe an j Speed, Motion. Liquid Level 
7 pe. a max, . ’ 1154 — Temperature Control, etc. 
Do. - : a a BUY BRISTOL'S AND BUY 
2 THE BBST Particulars from : 
90h || dé) We & GC. Jd. PHILLIPS, LTD., 
i 23, College Hill, Cannon St., London, B.C. 4 


Aug 15 


Sept.26 | 18 
duly 11 | 
Aug. 29 
May 9 
Aug. 29 


> 
July 11 
Aug. 29 
July 96 
Bept. 12 
June 27 


Li} 
May 80 
Api. 24 
June 27 
July 25 ° ° 
June 27 Do. Tp.c. Red. Deb. ° 
Aug. 15 5 (|Chester6p.c.Ord. . . 
Oct 10 #2/- 4/- \Colombo Ltd, Ord. ° 

oe Do. Tp.c. Pret. 
Oct. 10 Colonial Gas Assn. ~Y Ora | 
July 26 


iim caret fa) |e | ELLIS, KEY & CO. 
Aug’ 99 Be ge ON . 2, South John Street, 
: LIVERPOOL :: 


Derby Con, . ; 
June 27 Deb 


Do. 
Aug. 29 Hast ‘Hall Ora. 5 p.0. 
Sept. 12 Baropean, Lt 
July 25 Gas Light ‘& Coke 4p. oe. 
- 0, p.c. 


ax. 61—63 oe i 

‘ Do. 4.0. Con, Pret, : oe D h B O 
June 13 = § 8p. Be en. —_ ° ° 33 utc og re 

0. c. e . ee 
Aug. 29 , Hastings & Bt ES 5p. “oone! ~ (OXIDE OF IRON) 

Ty ce. nV x 
Oct. 10 #10 Hongkor ae nina, Led. 
Aug, 29 6 64 |Hornsey Con. 83 p. =. | - 
May 80 | % (tt erial Gonitnenial bm 4 5 | Telephone No.: Telegraphic Address: 
Aug. 16 0. co, hed, Ve oe B. k 4609. “ wre 1 
Aug. 15 ’ B- isetage p.c.Ord., . “a ae Asphalt,” Liverboot 
Aug. 15 6 Liverpool 6 p.c. Ord. . 
Sept. 26 % | Do. 4p.c. Red, Pret. 
Aug. 29 9 ae 65 p.c. Oap. . 
June 27 8 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 
June 18 110 ‘Malta & Mediterranean 3 
|Metrop’t’n (of Melbourne) | 

54 p.c. Red, Deb, | 10 96—99 


6 oe 3 
Oct. 1 5a | Bh j eo 66 
uy 4 % Mentovides Lid. ied — 17/00 | os NEW THOMPSON r 


ee 4 ‘4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. . | 713-7924 ee i; 
June 27 84 BA Do. 84 p.c. Deb. 68—69a ee > 
Aug. 29 vr) \North Miadiesee op. 0, Con 110—115 \ on | 
Apl. 24 9 |Oriental, Ltd, . 111-116 2 


June 27 |Plym’ th & Ston honse 8 pc. 110—118 
Aug. 29 |Portem’thCon.8tk.4p.c.8td 
June 27 wine... +1/6 : 
une 2 rimitiva Ord, . » « | $3/-—S85/- | +1/ _ 96 
June 8 | Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb... _ nase} — 85/8 
July 25 | Do, 4 p.c. Red. Deb. igii ee 
June 27 Do. 4p.c. Cons. De : ° 
Sept. 26 |San Paulo 6 p.o. Pref. . 
Aug. 29 \Sheffield Cons. . e 
Jan. 10 Do. 4 p.c. Deb, ’ 
June 18 South African . ' 4a 
July 26 ‘South Met. Ord. . . ° 994—1004 
oe | Do, 6 p.c. Irred. Pt. | ° 
July 11 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. ee 55 
Sept. 12 Do. 64 p.c. Red. Db. ° 
Aug. 15 South Shields Con,. . 109—1}ld | : 
July 25 South — D ne ys + | 102—105 ° | 108—104 
June 27 eb. (5 
Aug. 15 
June 27 


938—96 5 
laoush “eat ‘mpton Ord. Byes ee 73 MOST MODERN “DISH-END” TYPE 
| . Deb. pi | 
sae 25 ‘Sutton -_ ee ne » 2 Y i WITH CORRUGATED “aaa ee ” 
une 27 10. p.c. Deb. . . \f oe | ; ’ BP. op No, 
Feb. 21 [Swanses “a Red. Pref.. | 100 —109 nd | es One 380 ft. by 9 ft. 3 ins. by 5 
June 27 Do, Red. Deb. | 100—102 - ak - 80 ft. by 9 ft. 3 ins. 
Aug. 15 ‘Tottenbars siete ot Ord. . | 105—108 aa | 1051064 jeg 30 ft. by 9 ft. 3 ins. 
| os " Do. 5} pc .0. Pret. | 97—100 ne 80 ft. by 8 ft. 6 ins. 
181,956 + | June 13 
289,094 
88,850 | 
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Do Deb.| 14— = fate One 30 ft. by 8 ft. 6 ins. 
lUxbriage, Maidenhead, A 16-1 | ind Two 30 ft. by 8 ft. 3 ins. 160 Ibs. 
Wycombe » «| 98—98 An 95—96 One 30 ft. by 8 ft. 0 ins, 180 Ibs. 6 
p.c, pret. > °5—£0 2 case. One 28 ft. by 7 ft. 6 ins. 160 lbs. 
Wandsworth, | Wimbledon, All the above Boilers are bullt from 
M 
Wandsworth ASp.c. . | 135-140 i emens Martin’’ Acid Steel. 
Do. Bopeo. . me Tn SUPERHEATERS AND PIPEWORK INSTALLATIONS. 
Do a biedon | omy r 
: mbledon 6 p.c, . i oe epai . 
Do. Bpsom 6 p.c. : Repairs to all types of Boilers by first-class men. 
Do. 6 p.c. Pref . 


Do. 8 p.c. Deb. : ; : { ie * 
Do. 4p.c.Deb., . . pee oe 
Do. 5p.c. Deb... » » je z 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD., 


WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG. 
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Quotasions at:—a,—Bristol. b.—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham, d.—Newcastle. ¢.—Sheffield, /,—The 
quotation is per £1 of Stock, * Ex, div. t Paid free of income-tax, { For year, 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
From Our Own Correspondents. 
NORTH-EAST COAST. 


Strength *in Northumberlands and in the Durham screened steam 
market has been the feature, while all other Durham sorts are de- 
cidedly weak. There is very litle inquiry about, tonnage is scarce, 
and many collieries are finding difficulty in keeping the pits working. 
As regards next year, business is being hampered by the many cur- 
rent cs 
of wages agreements. The position generally is, therefore, 
siderably less cheerful than it was earlier in the year. 

Wear Special gas coal is quoted at 17s. 6d. f.o.b., and best quali- 
ties 16s. 6d. to 16s. gd. Seconds are 15s, to 15s. 3d. Coking coal 
is a weak market, and considerable orders are required to improve 
the position. Best qualities ask 15s. 6d., but quite good brands are 


con- 


obtainable at under 15s. Best bunkers are easy at about 15s. 6d., 
and seconds are plentiful round 14s. 6d. Best Northumberland 
screened steams are very strong, and ask up to 16s. 6d. f.o.b. 


Gas coke is in very brisk demand, and, with supplies fully. taken 
up, 258. f:o-b. is asked for shipment. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 


Ihe export trade is slightly stronger; but supplies are good, apart 
from best hards of which the tonnage is fully taken. In the indus- 
trial fuel trade is little alteration. Washed singles are, how- 
ever, more easily obtained, and washed doubles are in active request. 
The furnace coke demand is strong, and recent prices are main- 
tained. in better request; but the 
demand for coking slacks is not 

The following are the Humber bunker 
usual shipping ports: 


there 


Gas coal and rough slacks are 
so strong. 


and export prices, f.o.b. 


South Yorkshire.—Hards, Association, bunkers 19s. 3d., export 
TSs. to 18s, 6d.; screened gas coal, export 18s. to 18s. 6d.; washed 
trebles, export 18s. to 18s. 6d.; washed douliles, bunkers 18s. od., 


; Washed singles, export 6d. ; washed 
16s. 3d., export 15s.; rough slack, 13s. 6d. 
6d. to 138.; smithy peas, export 18s. 6d. to 


export 17s. Od, to 18s. 16s. 


‘ 
bunkers 16s. to 


export 128. 


smalls, 
tO 138. od., 
igs, Od. 
West Yorkshire.—-Hartleys, f.o.b, Goole, bunkers 17s. 6d., ex- 
pert 17s. to 18s.; screened gas coal, export 18s. to 18s. 6d.; washed 
trebles, export 18s.; washed doubles, export 16s. 3d. to 16s. 9d. ; 
washed singles, export 16s.; washed smalls, bunkers 15s. 3d., export 
14s. Od,; unwashed trebles, export 17s. 6d.; unwashed doubles, ex- 
16s.; rough slack, bunkers 13s. 6d., export ris. 6d. to 
128.5 coking smalls, export 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire.—Top hards, bunkers 19s. 3d., 
export 18s. to 18s. 6d.; cobbles, bunkers 18s. 9d., export 17s. 6d. to 
Ss. Od.; washed export 18s.; washed doubles, 17s. to 
3/.; washed singles, export 16s. to 16s. 6d.; washed smalls, 
export 14s. 6d.; unwashed doubles, 
; rough slack, bunkers 13s. 3d. to 14s. 3d., export 12s. 6d. 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire.—Screened steam 
to 18s., export 16s. 6d. to 17s.; gas coke, export 
25s.; furnace coke 23s. to 24s.; washed steam, Goole 
(West Yorks.), bunkers 17s. 9d.; Hull (West Yorks.), bunkers 18s. ; 
Hull (South Yorks.), bunkers 18s. 3d., per ton. 


MIDLANDS. 


The demand for 
only very slowly. Such increase as there is in the requirements of 
small consumers is scarcely appreciable at the collieries owing to 
the slackness in other departments. Consumption is being met to a 
large extent out of This means that collieries are having 
great difficulty in enforcing the advances notified three weeks ago. 

lidustrial qualities sell at late The volume of trade gives 
There is a increase in the tonnage 
used in connection with public utility that we have re- 
verted to solar time. In particular the requirements of the elec- 
tricity undertakings help to maintain the balance between the various 
Spot lots are comparatively rare. Heavy reserves at the 
gas-works and ample covering render engineers independent of the 
market. Contract quotas are being regularly absorbed. 

The stringency in coke has not been relieved. Quotations continue 
slowly. For Yorkshire blast-furnace coke 18s. to 18s, 6d. at 
the ovens is quoted, while South Wales producers want 19s.; but 
the amount of coke unsold is very small. 


port 15s. to 


12S. 


tre bles, 
178. 
158. 3d. to od., 


bunkers 15s. 


export 
Yorkshire, 


coal, bunkers 17s. 


10s. 


228. od, to 


export 17s. 


reinains constricted, house coal broadens 


Trace 


stocks 


rates. 


no sign of expansion. seasonal 


services now 


supplies 


to rise 


——— 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


(iasholder Repairs. 
The Cowes | 
two-lift gasholder, 


rban District Council invite tenders for repairing a 
[See advert. on p- 196.] 
Lamps. 

Phe Public 
invite tenders for the 
p- 196.] 

Controllers. 

The Public Lighting Department of the Chesterfield Corporation 
invite tenders for the supply of automatic clock controllers. [See 
advert. on p. 196.] 


Lighting Department of the Chesterfield Corporation 


supply of street lanterns. [See advert. on 


a 

Mr. Joseph Rennard retired at the end of September after exactly 

41 years’ service at the Shipley Urban District Council’s gas-works. 
On Oct. 3, Mr. and Mrs. Rennard, who reside: at 42, Windsor Road, 


Shipley, celebrated their golden wedding anniversary. 





uncertainties regarding selling schemes, hours, and the future: 











The Office of 


Smokeless Fuel for Government Offices. 
it is announced, has placed a large contract for ‘‘ Coalite’’ 





Vorks, 
smokeless fuel for use in Government departments. This { "i 
be used mainly at the Admiralty and the War Office. 


Cast-Iron Pipe Merger.—A partial scheme of rationalizat; 


the cast-iron pipe industry of Yorkshire and Derbyshire is in ‘cat 
in the fusion of the centrifugal castings business of Newton, ‘ ‘ham. 


bers, & Co., and that of the Sheepbridge Stokes Company. 


Bakewell Gas Exhibition.—The Bakewell Urban Coun 
expressed their high appreciation of *the:seryices.of the Gas M 
(Mr. T. W. Tiplady) in organizing the recent gas exhibition, which 
Was a great success, and resulted in 
gas cookers, fires, &c. 


Gas Appliances Exhibited at Glasgow.—At’ the Housi: 
Health Exhibition at present being held at Glasgow, “Messrs. Aji 
lronfounders, Ltd., of Falkirk, and their’ associated companir 
on view on their stand various exhibits of gas appliances, i n 
cookers, fires, wash-boilers, &c. 

Price Reduction at Earby.—The Earby and Thornton Gai 
ing Company have reduced the price of ga by 6}d. per 10 
The price for lighting is now 4s. sad. Yer 1000 e.ft., % 
power 3s. Sid. per 1000 ¢.ft.. There is a reduction in 


a large number of or 





value of 25 B.Th.U., but this covers less than half the reduc on 
price. 
Great Yarmouth Stock Issue.—As will be seen from our adver 


tisement columns, Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of 37, Wallrool 
E.C. 4, are offering for sale on behalf of the Directors of the Gri 
Yarmouth Gas Company, £10,250 55 p.ct. perpetual debenture :stocl 
at a minimum price of issue of par. Applications should be recei 
not later than Thursday, Oct. 17. 


The Year’s Results at Ballymena.—The auditor's report on 
Ballymena Gas-Works accounts, for the year.ended March 31, shows 
an increase in'consumption of 3;363,854 c.{t. over the preceding year 
The increased revenue from the total consumption only realized £321 
owing to a reduction in the price of gas. There was a 
for the year of £3196, against £2880 for previous year, 
net profit of £.38, against a deficit of £78 in the previous year. 
At the last meeting of the Urban Council, the Chairman (Mr. I 
Murphy, J.P.) said the credit for that encouraging report was du 
to Mr. Surman, the Gas Manager. 


Swinton Public Lighting.—We are glad to learn that ~we were 
misinformed about the public lighting of Swinton when we stated 
in our issue last week that the Swinton Urban Council had decided 
to use electricity entirely for their street lighting. As a matter ¢ 
fact, the question was the main street lighting only, which is at 
present done by electricity. The Swinton and Mexborough Gas 
Board had been asked to quote a price for displacing electricity, 
but owing to the cost of the gas lamps the Swinton Council decided 
to retain their, electric lighting. There are only 49 electric lamps 
used in the streets of the Swinton Urban area, as against 
230 gas lamps. 

Public Lighting at Birtley.—Birtley’s application to thé Ministry 
of Health for permission to borrow £:2600 to change the lighting 
of the town from gas to electricity has not met with the. success 
hoped for. The Ministry, in a letter read at a I 


2ross proh 


about 


meeting of the 
Council, state that, though they approve the proposals of the Council 
in principle, they are of the opinion that the Council should further 
explore the respective merits of the alternative means of lighting, 
and suggest that the Council reconsider the whole matter. Th 
Clerk (Mr. F. Ridley) said that, in response to the invitation, he had 
interviewed the Ministry’s representatives on the proposal 
plied to various objections. He claimed that the Council's scl 
was the best, having regard to all the circumstances, and i loy 
would prevent gas consumers becoming subject to a monopoly 
gas company. It was decided to press the application. 


Gias Light and Coke Company and Westminster Lighting —.\\ 
the last meeting of the Westminster City Council, the Traffic an 
Public Lighting Committee reported that the contracts » ¢ 
Gas Light and Coke Company for public I'ghting remained or 
from year to year, unless and until determined by twelv: 
months’ notice in writing by either party, the .notice to ex 
The City Engineer was instructed to negot 





any day of any year. 

with the Company with a view to obtaining more favourable terms, 
but the Committee had received a report that the Comp 

not able to make any reduction in the contract rates. | rs 
contract the Company's charges were subject to an addition © 

tion of 3} p.ct. for every penny by which the standard pric S 
supplied for public lighting exceeded or was less than 2s. | 

1000 ¢.ft. The City Engineer expressed satisfaction with thy n 
in which the contract was carried out, and the Committe: 

their approval of its continuation. 

Ihe Gas Engineer has reported to the Plymouth ¢ 
Gas Committee that the output of gas during July show 
crease of 9°55 p.ct. over the corresponding month of last 
during October an increase of 8°12 p.ct. 

The Eckington (Derbyshire) Council have decided to 
gas lighting services for streets and houses in the coming ane 
and they have asked. the Eckington and Mosbro’ Gas ( my 
undertake the scheme. 

, t 

The demand upon the Birmingham Corporation Gas De are 
for gas fires and cooking stoves is phenomenally heavy, anu 's ©4507 
a record in the history of the Corporation undertaking. A — 


army of gas fitters is working overtime to cope with the rush hire: 
the, pire 


year a new type of enamelled cooker, which is available on 
purchase system, is meeting with a large measure of, populat’'): 
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No notice can be taken 





COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
be received af the Office NOT LATER than 








- Orders te Alter or Stop PERMANENT 
should be received by the FIRST POST on 






Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for 
Notices, &c., 94. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 





















NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


of 64. is made where replies are addressed c/o the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 


Subscription 6/-, post free, payable in advance. Single copies (by post) 44d. I 
100 copies of each issue, 30/-; 50 copies, 16/-; 25 copies, 8/-; 12 copies, 4/-, all plus carriage, 
All communications to WALTER KING, LTD., 11, BOLT Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





“ JOURNAL” should 
TWELVE O’CLOCK 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the“ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication but as « proof of good faith. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


(Continuous Subscribers are entitled to a free copy of the “GAS 
JOURNAL” CALENDAR and DIRECTORY.) 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR,. QUARTER, 
United Advance Rate: Se || eee” 8 
Kingdom : . 
ADVERTISEMENTS | & Ireland Credit Rate: 40/- ee 21/- ee 11/6 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A. 
Monday. Payable in Advance } ~. . or 9 ra 
Other Countries in the Postal Union: 
— Payable in Advance } 40/- a 22/6 oe 12/6 


Sale, Contracts, Public 
An additional charge 












THE “GAS SALESMAN.” 


The “Gas SALzsMAN” is included as a supplement to the “ JourNat "’ eighteen times a 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JourNaLs ” sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Fiest Strest, 


Lonvon, E.C. 4. 


ar—twice a month from October 
to March, and once a month from April to September. Additional copies are also obtainable at the following rates: Annual 


In Bulk for Distribution among Gas Service Staffs— 


Telephone: Central 6055. | 





Purification & Chemical 
Company, Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1873 


PALMERSTON HOUSE, 34, OLD BROAD STREET, 
- LONDON, E.C. 2, 


(745 











Oxide of Iron 
on Sale or Loan. 


Spent Oxide 


Purchased in any district. 








Telegrams: ‘* Purification, Stock, London.”’ 
Telephone; London Wall 9144. 
















SATURATORS 
OR producing Long Needle - like 


CRYSTALS; also _— for producing 
UTRALIZED SULPHATE. 

THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND 
WILTON’S PATENT FURNACE Co., Ltd., 


76, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
(See aleo advertisement, Centre p. XI.) 

















Telephone: Telegrams: 
Vieroria 2417, “ Evaporator Poong Lonpon.”’ 
EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 





for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS 





Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone : 596, Telegrams: “ GasmerTeR.”’ 
Certus Works, Kingston Road, Raynes Park, 

Lonpon, 8. W. 20, 
Radium Works, 12 








Radium Street, Oldham Road, 
ManounsTan. 











SULPHURIC ACID. 








{scture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
vith which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
%, Mar: Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—Sriverrown. 
Teiegramse— Hyproontoric, Fern Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Rorat 1166. 






a 








WEIGHBRIDGES 


“. Motor Lorries and Railwa 
; 3} typ ey 
. ion ‘our o a 
Ment: { 8 test by your MA rot Weightsand 
Measu:: before elivery. Every machine a High- 
Olas gineering Product and fully guaranteed. 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 

















QPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 0 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


REPAIRS RECEIVE FROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams : 
“Brappocg,OLtpHam,” and “Meraique, Lams, Lonpon.” 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.”” Phone 248 Holborn. 
And 8, 8t. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 






OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hir1, Lonpon, E.C,8. 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.O. 8, 
Phone : Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “* Gas Salesman,”’ p, 252.) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary ar Hix, Lonpon, B.O.8. 
Phone : Royal 1484, 





HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 


99, Lonpom Roap, LEICESTER, 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
“ Brrpormat, Leicester.” Leicester 5096, 


Solicit enquiries for :— 
NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 


FIRST trex DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST ALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “UNPREPARED” 


ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 


Lonpon Orrice : 
84/85, Norrotx Street, Staanp, W.C. 2, 


Tel is: ; Telephone: 
“ Brreonmat ‘ornane Lonponx,” Crnrrat 8982, 








AS WORKS STEAM PLANT. 


We can meet Ps requirements for BOILERS, 

EIVERS, TANKS, WASHER TUBES, SIZING 
SCREENS, PLATE WORK, BOILER SETTINGS, 
CHIMNEYS (brick and steel). 


Inquinres InviTEp. 


H. «TD eam zon) Lta., 


(See illustrated page advert. Centre p. XI., Sept. 25). 





ARBONATE & |Special ! 

on-Caking i 

Bc4BsonaTE | Peon "| 

; Brand) for 

potas Maat OF —Suiphate. 

| BROTHERTON | a ' 
| “Steps A 

eae see oc ae MMONIA 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Accrington, Lancs., P.B.O. 
No. 62, are MAKERS of Specia] SULPHURIC ACID 
(“ Eagle’’ Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. 
Highest percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained 
from the use of this Vitriol, which has now been used 





for upwards of 80 years. Reference given to Gas 
Companies. 








yy Ancunerze OXIDE CO., LTD. 
MILES PLATTING, 
MANCHESTER, 


Ter.: Oximpz, MANCHESTER. 


5883 
5884 


reese OXIDE { 


BRITISH MAKE. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
NO EXCESS MOISTURE. 
IMMEDIATE ACTIVITY. 
MINIMUM BACK PRESSURE. 
MINIMUM EXPOSURES, 
MINIMUM LABOUR. 


EstaBiisHep 18990, 


PHoNE { } CENTRAL. 


ON SALE 
OR LOAN, 


GPENT OXIDE purcHasep 
ON SULPHUR CONTENT. 
on BLUE conrTenrt. 





SPECIALISTS IN PURIFICATION, 





GAS PURIFIED IN 1928 
OVER 45,000 MILLIONS. 





ATENTS for Inventions, Trade Marks. 
Advice, Handbooks and Consultations free. Kine’s 


ATENT AGzency Litp., Director B. T. Kine, C.1,M.E,, 


4. Patent Agent, G.B., U.S., and Can., 1464, Quzzn 
Vassonts Ot. H.0.4, and 07, Cuanouny Line (near Pat. 





Off.), Lonpon, W.C.2. 48 years’ refs. "Phone Cent, 0682, 
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Rozz2t DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 

ELLAND, Builders of CARBONIZING 
PLANTS, both Horizontal and Vertical. Manu- 
facturers of CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, GAS- 
HOLDERS, &c., also every description of COAL 
and COKE HANDLING PLANT. Telegrams: 
‘* DEMPSTER, ELLAND.” Telephone: ELLAND 
261 (Petette Branch se Teiwect 


FuxtENsIOK S and Renewals. Ask 
us to quote before ordering GAS APPARA- 
TUS, COKE-OVEN PLANT, STRUCTURAL 
STEELWORK. Competitive prices. First-Class 
Workmanship. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONs, & Co., LTD., 
CHURCH-FENTON, YORKSHIRE. 


GTRACHAN & HENSHAW L,” , 
Bp pacet,. 
MANUFACTURERS 


and CONTRACTORS for 


HANDLING LANT, 


ery see |: 





WATER-GAS PLANT. 
CONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, LIMITED. 
22, Carlisle Place, London, 8.W. 





FUUtCHNsoN BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, Barnsiey, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 


‘*PALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREBT LANTERNS, 
SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 





AUSTRALIA. 
ANUFACTURERS of Patent “ C.P.” 


Diaphragm are desirous of appointing an 
AGENT, or would be willing to arrange with an 
Established Firm to MANUFACTURE and 
MARKET under License, or to IMPORT in a 
knock-down state for assembling and marketing. 

Representation in New Zealand already provided 
for. 

Apply, JoYManco (BRIGHTON), 
BRIDGE GROVE, Hove, ENGLAND. 


Ltp., CAm- 





BOROUGH OF DEVIZES. 
(GAS AND WATERWORKS.) 


ENGINEER AND MANAGER. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the 


above Position. 

Candidates must be thoroughly trained and quali- 
fied to Take Entire Control of the Works and 
Office, conversant with modern Electrical Stoking 
Machinery, Water-Gas Manufacture, deep well 
Pumps, Suction Gas Plant, Distribution, and Office 
Routine. 

Salary £400 per Annum, with House (rent and 
rates free) and Coal, Water, and Gas. 

Applications, stating Age, Training, Qualifica- 
tions, and Experience, and when able to commence 
duties, together with copies of Three recent Testi- 
monials, to be sent not later than ro a.m., on 
Oct. 26, 1929, endorsed ‘‘Gas and Water Engi- 
neer,’’ to the undersigned. 

A. HopaGe, 
Town Clerk. 
Devizes, Wilts. 
Oct. 12, 1929. 


(JOMMERCIAL Manager for large 
Maoufacturing Company in Birmingham. 
Must be of good address and first class Accountant 
and Cortespondent with wide experience of Count- 
ing Houst supervision. Age under 40. Write 
with particulars of experience Box 344, SELL’s 
ADVERTISING OFFICES, FLEET STRERT, E.C. 4. 





WN old-established and well-known 


Company require Services of TECHNICAL 
SALESMAN for special line in Refractories. 


Sound knowlédge of design and Construction of 


High Temperature Work essential. 
Address, No. 8000, ‘* GAS JOURNAL,"’ 11, BOLT 
CowurT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


a 


Rrvine by Small Gas Company in 
South Wales, Experienced FITTER for 
Upkeep of Machinery and Plant. Knowledge of 
Carbonizing in Horizontal Retorts and Installation 
Work desirable. 

Apply, giving Age, Experience, and References, 
to No. 8eor, ‘‘GAS JOURNAL," 11, BOLT CourT, 
FLEET STREET, EC. 4 


QuANGHAT Gas Company, Ltd., China, 
require the Services of a ME CHANIC to 
Take Charge of Meter Repair Shors.., Salary, 
375 taels (about forty-two pounds sterling) per 
month. Second-Class Passage paid. Three years’ 
Agreement. 

Applications to be made to F. W. POTTER, 
Engineer-in-Charge, 15, LANSDOWNE ROAD, BED- 
FORD. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 














Pexorere iia responsible Posi- 
TION, fully qualified in all Gas Production 
Plants, Electric or otherwise; also Carbonizing 
and Products. 

Apply, No. 7998, ‘‘GAsS JOURNAL,"’ 11, BOLT 


CourT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4 





PLANT &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 


PLANT FOR SALE. 
ASHOLDER.—Spiral Guided 


100,000 ¢.ft. capacity, with Steel Tank, with cup. 
New Outer Lift could be supplied to make capacity 
200,000 c.ft. Attractive price for prompt acceptance. 

Purifiers.—Dry Lute Type. Two Sets of Four, 
10 ft. square; One Set of Two, 10 ft. square; 
and One Set of Two, 8 {t, square, with Lifting 
Gear Valves, &c. 

Metera.—Two Rectangular Station Meters fitted 
with New Drums, 15,(00 o.ft. per hour capacity. 
Cylindrical Station Meters, 10,000, 4000, 3600, and 

2000 c.ft. capacities and smaller. 

Station Governors, — Parkinson, Cowan, 
Braddocks, and Peebles, 4'in.,.6 in., 8 in., 9 in. 

Retort Ironworks for beds of 4’s, 5's, 6's, 7's, 
and 8's, 22 in. by 16 in. Self-Sealing Mouth- 
pieces. 6 in. Ascension Pipes and all to follow. 

Washers and Tar Extractors —Livesey 
and Cripps type. 2 million, 600,000, 400,000, 
250,000, 200,000, 150,000 and 100,000 c.ft. per day 
capacity. 

Exhausting Sets.—Steam and Gas Engine- 
driven, 5000 to 40,000 c.ft. per hour capacity. 

Storage Tanks — Large number in Stock 
(Rectangular and Cylindrical), Tar Stills, &c. 


Tar and Liquor Pumps, Steam and Belt-Driven. 
Air Receivers, Fans, B'owers, Valves, Rivetted Tubes. 
Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd, 
(Second-Hand Plant Dept.), 

Vulcan Ironworks, Church-Fenton, Leeds. 


Telephone: 14, South Milford. Telegrams: Blake leys, 
Church-Fenton. 





AS-WORKS Plant. We Purchase, for 
Dismantling, for Re-Use or Scrap, any DIS- 
CARDED PLANT or IRONWORK. Best prices, 
prompt removal by experienced staff, covered by 
insurance for all risks. 
FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONs, & Co., Ltp., Second 
Hand Plant Department, CHURCH-FENTON, via 
LEEDs. 


6 B.H.P. GAS ENGINE, Direct 
Coupled to 220 v. D.C. 43 Kw. Generator, 
complete with Switchboard. 
Apply, BAGSHAWE & Co., 


Ltp., DUNSTABLE, 





OR SALE—20 in. Gas Meter, by the 

Rotary Meter Co., Manchester, 5000/50,000 
cubic feet per hour. 

CHALK ABERCROMBIE & CO., MARYHILL ENGINE 
WoRKS, GLASGOW. 


FOR HIRE~ Several 14. ton Cylin 

drical Steam Coil RAIL TANK-WAGONS, 
suitable for Tar, Creosote, &c. 

Address, No. 799;. *‘GAS JOURNAL," 11, BOLT 
Cou RT, _ FLEE 1 ' STREET, E.C, 4. 





R*? Tank-Wagons for Transport 
of Gas Oil and ail Gas-Works Residuals. 
Tanks sent to work in any district. Contractors to 
London Gas Companies and Tar Distillers. 

Crow CarRRYING Co., LTD., HART’s LANE, 
BARKING, ESSEX. 








CONTRACTS. OPEN, 


COWES URBAN DISTRICT COUNCT!. 
(GAs DEPARTMENT.) 


ENDERS are invited for Repa ‘rin 
a. TWO-LIFT COLUMN GUIDED Gas. 
HOLDER at the Gas Works, Arctic Road, Cowes, 

Specification of the Work~to be done can be 
obtained from the undersigned, and the Holdencan 
be inspected. 

Tenders, to. be endorsed ‘‘ Gasholder Repairs,” 
dddressed to ‘*The Chairman of the Gas Com. 
mittee,’’ Gas Works, Arcfic’ Road,; Cowes, and 
delivered not later than October 31, 1929. 

The Council. do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

R. A. GRETTON, 
" Engineer and Manager, 

Gas-Works, 

Arctic Road, 
Cowes. 


CHESTERFIELD CORPORATION. 
(PUBLIC LIGHTING DEPARTMENT.) 


ENDERS are invited for: 
55 6-Light INVERTED LAMPS, 
too 18-in. SQUARE LANTERNS. 
100° 16-in. 
1000 AUTOMATIC: CLOCK CONTROL- 
LERS, 
Specifications on application to: 
HAROLD DaviBs, 
Lighting Engineer. 


inns — SS b—. 


Gas Offices, 
Chatsworth Road, 
Chesterfield. 





STOCK ISSUE... 





By Order of the Directors. 
THE WELLS GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 
(Incorporated 1832.) 


Messrs. A. & W. RICHARDS 
are Instructed toOF FER FORSALE BY TENDER 


£9120 
64 PER CENT. REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE 
STOCK. 


Minimum Price of Issue, Par, 
To be redeemed at Par on the 1st January, 1942. 


Prospectus and Form of Tender (which latter 
must be sent in by 11 o’clock on Thursday, 24th 
October) may be obtained of A. & W. RICHARDS, 37, 
WALBROOK, E.C, 4. 





PATENT EXPLOTFA TEM. 


—+ ~~ - re 


ae Proprietors of Patent No. 171079, 
for Improvements’ in and Relating to the 
Manufacture of Carburetted Water Gas, are 
desirous of entering into Arrangements, by way of 
Licence and Otherwise on reasonable Termis for the 
purpose of exploiting the same and ensuring its full 
Development and practical working in this Country. 

All communications should be addressed in the 
first instance to Haseltine, Lake, & Co.,-- 28, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Londoh, 
W.C. 2, 


THAMES BANK 
IRON Co., Ltd., 


LODGE ROAD, ST. JOHN'S WOOD, 
LONDON, NW, 8. 


Telegrams: ‘‘HOTWATER, 'PHONE, LONDON.” 
Telephones: PADDINGTON 7482, 7483, and 7484. 


C.1. Socket & Spigot PIPES 
and Fittings. 

GAS SYPHONS. |; 

Flange Pipes & Specials. 


LARGE SELECTIO®: 
IN LONDON STOCK. 























